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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Power Alignments in China. Events of the 
past week have thrown greater light upon current 
power alignments in China. 1) Russia continued 
its slow evacuation of Manchuria. An angry cor- 
respondent, debarking last week in San Francisco, 
advanced a possible explanation both for Russia’s 
delay in Manchuria and for her recently devel- 
open willingness to cooperate with the Nation- 
alists. Said the correspondent, Mr. Steffan An- 
drews: “In Manchuria the Chinese Nationalists 
and Chinese Communists are fighting for an 
empty shell whose vast industrial potential has 
been stripped by the Soviet Army.” Mr. Andrews 
claimed that complete documentary as well as 
photographic proof of this charge is in the hands 
of the U. S. Army Intelligence Service. 2) Chiang 
Kai-shek, pleased with the advance of his troops 
into Manchuria, thought it opportune to stress 
his determination to bring “internal order and 
security to the nation.” 3) Chinese Communists 
complained that their troops were falling back 
before a Nationalist Army directed and supported 
by American men and equipment. 4) In the 
United States, Secretary of State Byrnes again 
emphasized that our Marines and Naval forces in 
northern China were merely fulfilling a U. S. 
commitment to aid in disarming and repatriating 
the Japanese. The re-emphasis was largely pro- 
voked by a movement, of Communist inspiration, 
to have all American forces withdrawn from 
China. Into the midst of this debate Ambassador 
Hurley tossed his letter of resignation, in which he 
charged that the clear policy he had been in- 
structed to follow in China had been constantly 
obstructed and undermined by “party liners” on 
his own staff and in the Far Eastern Division ot 
the State Department. From all the above facts 
two conclusions are clear: 1) the Government 
should put an end to our State Department scan- 
dal of a house divided against itself; 2) to a clear 
pledge of our support of the legitimate govern- 
ment we should add, for Chiang’s benefit, an 
equally clear promise that we did not fight one 
totalitarianism in order to establish another. Prac- 
tically, this means that we use our men, money 
and machines to persuade the two factions to 
reach an amicable solution. Is this more, or less, 
“impossible” than a third world war? 


Mr. Hurley’s Charges. Although the Ambassa- 
dor did not mention any names in the 1,500-word 
statement explaining his reasons for resignation, 


it was made known later that he referred to cer- 
tain subordinates in the American Embassy at 
Chungking and to others in the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs at the State Department. These 
officials were known for their antagonism to 
Chungking and their open sympathy with the 
Yenan Communists. General Hurley’s charges of 
disunity and doublecrossing in our foreign service, 
based on his own experiences in China, created 
widespread demands for an investigation of a 
scandalous situation that had already become a 
public secret. The most serious aspect of the 
charges, because it affects the standing of all our 
foreign policy in the eyes of the American people, 
is the allegation that our announced aims, such 
as those contained in President Truman’s Navy 
Day speech, are not being followed out in fact. 
If this be true, then the American people do not 
have the real picture of the course of our policy. 
Public support of present declared policies will 
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collapse should the suspicion gain ground that, 
owing to its own internal weakness, the State 
Department cannot carry out its promises. It is 
alleged that General Hurley was merely following 
his own policy in China and that his accusations 
are merely the effusions of a disappointed reac- 
tionary. Even if this be true (and a thorough in- 
vestigation will give us the facts), there still re- 
mains the question whether any official of the 
State Department is able to pursue his own ideas 
without reference to the publicized program of 
those who have the final say in our foreign policy. 
In a democracy we simply must know how our 
foreign policy is operating, particularly when 
there are accusations bandied about, as there are, 
that some of our diplomatic representatives are 
“skirting very close to the edge of treason.” Gen- 
eral Hurley says he welcomes an investigation. So 
does the public. 


GM on Strike? Having followed the course of 
events in the dispute between General Motors and 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO) since the 
union initiated proceedings last August, we are 
more and more inclined to wonder who is on 
strike, General Motors or its employes. Techni- 
cally, of course, the employes are on strike, i.e. 
they walked off the job and set up a picket line; 
but in reality this action may be considered as a 
counter-measure to the Corporation’s refusal to 
meet the union halfway. We cannot see that GM 
has made anything like a serious effort, such as 
the collective-bargaining process implies, to an- 
swer the union’s arguments for a thirty-per-cent 
increase in wages with no hike in prices. Corpora- 
tion spokesmen have referred to the UAW de- 
mands as “unreasonable,” and to its supporting 
briefs as “‘Alice-in-Wonderland economics,” but 
they have made no real answer to the union con- 
tention that the Company can pay a thirty-per- 
cent increase and still sell profitably at Govern- 
ment price ceilings. Instead they have taken ref- 
uge in what someone has wittily called “the Divine 
Right of Management,” insisting that “selling 
prices and profits” are no business of the union’s, 
or, apparently, even of the stockholders. As UAW 
Vice-President Walter Reuther said, replying to 
the latest GM brush-off, the Corporation has re- 
fused public negotiations, conciliation and arbi- 
tration. It has been cool to an attempt by Secre- 
tary of Labor Schwellenbach to intervene in the 
public interest. Whether GM wanted this strike 
or not, we do not know, but its course of action 
inclines one to the belief that it is not at all averse 
to it. The National Labor Relations Board ought 
to investigate the situation and let the public 
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know who is really on strike, GM or its employes. 


Labor-Management Conference. After four 
weeks of discussion, marred somewhat by inter- 
union rivalries, the Labor-Management Confer- 
ence has reached a limited area of agreement. 
According to Eric Johnston, President of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the accomplishments of 
the meeting are chiefly three: 

1. Establishment of a semi-permanent committee to 

continue consideration of machinery to minimize in- 

dustrial disputes. 

2. Agreement on voluntary arbitration as e means 
of settling grievances arising under contracts. 
3. Writing of a further definition of collective bar- 

gaining. 
These results will not strike a country plagued at 
a critical time with severe industrial disputes as 
very impressive. Since no agreement was reached 
on the really explosive issues—jurisdictional dis- 
putes, collective bargaining, fact-finding boards, 
the rights of management to manage—there is 
little reason to hope that the labors of the confer- 
ence will result in diminishing the number and 
intensity of industrial disputes. Yet this was the 
purpose for which the Conference was called. If 
the general public reluctantly concludes that free 
labor and free management are unable to govern 
themselves and demands the intervention of gov- 
ernment, the gentlemen who have been meeting 
in Washington have only themselves to blame. 
We regret their failure to meet a clear-cut chal- 
lenge to their leadership. 


Austria Votes. For the second time since the 
end of hostilities a free election has been held in 
Soviet-occupied Europe, and for the second time 
the Communists have been overwhelmingly re- 
pudiated. Following the example of Hungary, 
where several weeks ago the Communists were 
able to gather only seventeen per cent of the total 
vote, Austria gave the anti-Communist People’s 
Party a clean-cut majority in the elections held 
November 25. With almost all the returns in, the 
People’s Party has won 85 of the 165 seats in the 
new National Assembly, the Social Democrats 77 
and the Communists 3. The Red vote was about 
five per cent of the total cast, and it would have 
been even less than that had Slovenes wishing to 
join Yugoslavia not registered a protest vote. 
There is little doubt that free elections in Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania and Poland—not to 
mention the Baltic States—would show similar 
results, which is one very obvious reason why 
Stalin is welshing on the solemn pledge he made 
at Yalta. The suffering peoples of Soviet-occupied 
Europe are disgusted with the barbaric looting and 

















raping of the Red Army. Given anything like a 
fair chance to express their sentiments, they are 
certain to do what the Hungarians and Austrians 
have already done. Enthusiasm for Russia appears 
to decrease in direct proportion to propinquity to 
Moscow—which explains some of the nonsense 
emanating from “party-liners” over here. 


Palestine—the Religious Issue. Msgr. Michael 
Abraham Assemani, representative in the United 
States of the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, has 
called attention to the religious issues which un- 
derlie the Palestine problem and make any one- 
sided solution, particularly by force, all the more 
dangerous. To remark that Arabs, Jews and 
Christians all have deep-rooted attachments to 
their respective shrines and holy places is not to 
argue against liberalization of immigration quotas 
for Jewish refugees. Rather it is to point out that 
the narrow strip of territory in question is far 
more important in the eyes of the conflicting 
parties than its economic value, geographical size 
or even the term of possession by each group 
would indicate. After the unsuccessful attempts 
of the Crusaders seven centuries ago to solve the 
problem by force, Christians incline to be reserved 
on the question of holy places. They will be 
content, if not fully satisfied, provided their holy 
places are protected and access guaranteed. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the conflict 
between Arabs and Jews touches deeply the reli- 
gious plane. Neither party is in a position to be 
wholly dispassionate on the subject, and United 
Nations intervention seems definitely called for. 
Whatever be the decision of an international com- 
mission, if the solution is to be lasting it must 
provide for international guarantees of the reli- 
gious interests of the contending parties. Nor 
should Christian interests be overlooked. 


Housing Industry Strike. Meeting at fashion- 
able French Lick Springs Hotel, the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards received from its 
committee on inflation—well named indeed— 
what amounts to a recommendation to strike 
against the public unless the Government drops 
all proposals to regulate housing and new housing 
is released from all governmental restrictions. 
Urging the Association—which maintains a pow- 
erful lobby in Washington—to force its demands 
for an absolutely free market, the committee said: 


We believe nothing can carry us over the housing- 
shortage hurdle more quickly than a plan such as this, 
and all plans providing for a continuance of Federal 
controls also would mean continuance of a housing 
shortage. 
The “plan” 


referred to also includes a demand 


that the Government lend every possible aid to 
provide adequate supplies of building materials 
and to increase the number of skilled mechanics 
available. The Government plan aims at inducing 
builders to provide housing for the low- and mid- 
dle-income groups, at prices they can afford. Since 
the Government plan, now before Congress, 
would not put the private building industry out 
of business or deprive it of reasonable profits, the 
Association’s statement can only be interpreted as 
an ultimatum demanding an absolutely free hand 
regardless of public need. The Association’s plan, 
in substance, calls for building whatever type of 
houses the industry wants, at whatever prices it 
can get—otherwise no houses. If this is not a 
threat to “strike,” terms have lost their meaning. 


The Magnuson Bill. Out of the 184-page study 
of postwar scientific research, Science, the Endless 
Frontier, which Dr. Vannevar Bush submitted to 
the President last July, have come two Congres- 
sional bills. One was introduced by Senator Kil- 
gore of West Virginia, the other by Senator Mag- 
nuson of Washington. The Kilgore Bill establishes 
a national research foundation for both the physi- 
cal and the social sciences under the supreme au- 
thority of a single administrator, who of course 
would be a Government official. Contrariwise, the 
Magnuson Bill (following the recommendations 
of the Bush report) refers to research in the physi- 
cal sciences only, and places authority over such 
a research and development program in a national 
board appointed by the President without respect 
for political affiliation. Influential Government 
officials are giving strong support to the Kilgore 
Bill, while scientists almost universally prefer the 
Magnuson Bill. A recently organized “Commit- 
tee Supporting the Bush Report” has made an 
excellent analysis of the weaknesses of the Kilgore 
Bill and the strength of the Magnuson Bill. Under 
the Kilgore measure the Government would be in 
control; this would inevitably stifle institutional 
and individual freedom, initiative and responsi- 
bility; and the inclusion of physical and social 
sciences under one and the same research founda- 
tion and a single administrator would just as in- 
evitably lead to confusion and conflict of interests. 
The Magnuson Bill has none of these undesirable 
features. 


Prosecutors at Nuremberg. When it was first 
proposed to judge German war criminals as far as 
possible according to legal standards accepted in 
Western Civilization, our Russian allies were re- 
ported to be somewhat less than enthusiastic. The 
reason for this reluctance can be clearly seen in 
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Justice Jackson’s opening statement to the Court. 
The Nazi defendants are to be tried for two sets 
of crimes which, from a legal point of view, are 
entirely dissimilar. Goering, Keitel and the rest 
of the mob are charged: a) with violating the 
laws of war and crimes against humanity, and 
b) with a conspiracy to wage aggressive war. As 
an integral part of this latter charge, the defend- 
ants are also accused of conspiring to seize the 
government, of imposing totalitarianism and the 
principle of blind obedience to a “leader,” of 
liquidating all opposition, of suppressing civil 
liberties and breaking treaties. Now these crimes 
of violence, including the master crime of waging 
aggressive war, are not the peculiar guilt of the 
Nazis. Under the Communists, Soviet Russia has 
similarly imposed totalitarianism, demanded blind 
obedience to a “leader,” liquidated all opposition, 
suppressed civil liberties, broken treaties and 
waged aggressive warfare against Finland in 1940. 
The Soviet prosecutor at Nuremberg has, indeed, 
been placed in a most embarrassing position. Only 
a Communist, whose ethics are summed up in the 
immoral principle that the end justifies the means, 
would dare to brazen the business out. 


Protecting American Liberties. A certain seg- 
ment of the American press, long characterized 
by valiant defense of “free enterprise” and the use 
of five or six type faces in its forthright editorials, 
recently brought out a neat little booklet, entitled 
“Snares for American Liberties.” In it are gath- 
ered together articles which “expose” the “social- 
izing” nature of numerous bills before Congress. 
Among other issues discussed are the Mead-Aiken 
and Thomas-Hill Bills providing Federal aid to 
education. As Catholics and others with private 
schools are particularly interested in this issue, it 
is worth noting the judgment passed on the 
measures, termed “socializing” and “bad” because 
they would distribute Federal money to “rich 
States.” It is laid down categorically that the 
Mead-Aiken Bill is worse than the Thomas-Hill 
Bill: 
FIRST—It would require twice as much Federal money 
for the same avowed objective. 
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SECOND—The Mead-Aiken Bill, unlike the Thomas- 
Hill Bill, would authorize the use of Federal funds to 
assist NON-PUBLIC schools as well as PUBLIC schools. 
(Capitals not ours) 

Having thus gotten into an embarrassing position 

with readers who patronize private and parochial 

schools, an effort is made to justify their stand: 
There is nothing in the Mead-Aiken Bill that prohibits 
Federal “aid” to a “non-public” school that teaches 
atheism or a “political” school conducted for the Com- 


munist Party or any other subversive movement. 
Are we to conclude that Catholics paying a double 
tax for their schools are in the latter class? 


Theology and Politics. The whole political sit- 
uation in the Argentine seems to be highly turbu- 
lent, and almost impossible to interpret from this 
distance. However, one utterance of an Argentine 
priest has been publicized, and it cannot be let 
go without comment, lest serious misunderstand- 
ings be given further currency. Speaking to a 
group of women who protested against the man- 
ner in which the recent Pastoral of the Argentine 
Hierarchy was interpreted by another priest, he 
is reported to have said: “If, in the explanation 
given, you feel there is a pronouncement favoring 
dictatorship, you must know that you must shut 
your mouths, because Jesus Christ Himself was 
a great dictator.” Perhaps his remarks were mis- 
quoted. But as they stand they might be taken to 
imply that, because the Church of Christ is gov- 
erned by the Pope, therefore She is by nature in- 
clined to favor dictatorial government in tem- 
poral society. This is to be flatly denied. To hold 
such a position would be to err in theology, by 
introducing a false analogy between the super- 
natural order of Church unity and government 
and the natural order of human political society 
and its government. 


Roman Clarity. As America has already noted 
(October 13), Pius XII himself sharply clarified 
this point in his address to the Roman Rota on 
October 2. He made it particularly clear that 
totalitarianism and authoritarianism cannot find 
any support for their governmental theories in the 
concept of ecclesiastical power. There are, he 
said, “‘no profound similarities” between Church 
and State, as regards their structure, their author- 
ity, and the manner of its exercise. Therefore, to 
argue from what the Church is to what the State 
should be is entirely illegitimate. Just as illegiti- 
mate, in fact, as to argue from what the modern 
democratic State is to what the Church should be. 
This latter is the fallacy of many non-Catholic 
theologians. It would be unsound for a Catholic 
to adopt it in reverse form. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE DEBATE in the Senate on the enabling leg- 
islation for our participation in UNO, the Pearl 
Harbor investigation, the resounding resignation 
statement of Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, and the dis- 
quieting news from Iran, China and many other 
places, all have served to focus attention once 
more on the conduct of our foreign policy. 

The overall picture is one of lack of clarity, 
confusion, cross purposes. General Hurley said 
that there was clarity enough at the top about 
our foreign policy, but dire conflict at the point 
of execution. It is the same picture that is emerg- 
ing from the Pearl Harbor inquiry, especially 
since the testimony of ex-Secretary Hull. 

It was freely said around Washington that the 
Hurley accusations call for a Congressional in- 
vestigation, and one will probably be ordered 
before this is printed. The handsome General held 
that underlings in our foreign service and State 
Department are themselves divided, and the two 
divisions follow separate lines, each of them 
opposed to our official policy, one for “colonial 
imperialism” and the other for “Communist im- 
perialism,” neither for the United States. 

A Congressional investigation could find some 
light in Carlton Hayes’ recent book, Wartime 
Mission in Spain. There it will see a good example 
of an evolution that has been going on for some 
time and is gradually coming to a head: the in- 
fluence on our foreign policy of ’isms and ideolo- 
gies and party lines, Leftist and Rightist. 

If you couple that with the State Department’s 
almost morbid fear of public opinion, or what 
it takes for public opinion, you can get an idea 
of how a vociferous minority can awe perfectly 
loyal officials at the Department’s various “desks” 
or bureaus, who are the immediate superiors of 
our representatives abroad. So it would be pre- 
mature to jump at the conclusion that the targets 
of the General’s denunciations are disloyal civil 
servants. They may be merely stupid. 

But the fact remains that, while they may not 
know it, they are too often playing the game of 
foreign interests. Their fundamental error is in 
not seeing that our interests do not lie in choosing 
between Great Britain and Russia, as if we had 
to make a choice between one and the other. 

The deep irony of it all lies in President Tru- 
man’s much-applauded decision to “trust his sub- 
ordinates” and “not run everything himself, as 
Roosevelt did.” It is to be feared that many of his 
subordinates in the foreign service took that for 
a green light to go ahead and make up their own 
foreign policy. Wirrip Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


DURING a recent Confirmation ceremony at 
Camp Blanding, Florida, Bishop Gerald P. O’Hara 
of Savanah-Atlanta said that the Church in the 
South has won new respect and great prestige 
through the example of faith and loyalty to the 
Church of the thousands of Catholic servicemen 
and women stationed in Southern military posts 
and camps during the war. 

> In hearings on a bill providing for the rehabili- 
tation of the Philippine Islands, Senator Millard 
E. Tydings of Maryland, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, re- 
ported that total losses of all Catholic properties 
in the Philippines are estimated at $125 million 
and that losses on church properties other than 
those belonging to the Catholic Church are set at 
about $14 million. 

> Word has just reached us of the death, on 
November 1, All Saints Day, of Father Rupert 
Mayer, S.J. Known as Mary’s Apostle of Munich, 
he was imprisoned by the Nazis in 1938 for his 
uncompromising stand against their evil doctrines. 
His death at seventy was hastened by long im- 
prisonment, malnutrition, and other sufferings 
of Nazi persecution. 

» Kt. Rev. Msgr. Lawrence J. Shehan, the new 
Auxiliary Bishop-elect of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, will be consecrated in St. Patrick’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., on December 12. 

>» After a ten-months tour of Europe as repre- 
sentative of the War Relief Services-N.C.W.C., 
Msgr. John P. Boland of Buffalo appeared before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee to rebut 
the proposal to make UNRRA funds dependent 
on full freedom of the press in the countries con- 
cerned. “A greater obligation,” he said, “that of 
charity, impels us to feed and clothe and house 
all who need these corporal gifts.” Moreover, he 
added, “we attached no rider to our Lend-Lease 
shipments of war weapons.” 

> The suit brought in Champaign, Illinois, by 
Mrs. Vashti McCollum, challenging the legality 
of released-time religion classes because her son 
““was embarrassed and ridiculed” for not enrolling 
in the classes, will be decided shortly by a jury 
of three judges of the Circuit Court. In summing 
up his brief against Mrs. McCollum’s contention, 
the school-board counsel asserted that the jury 
must decide whether public schools are to be 
“converted into pagan and atheistic institutions” 
and whether in protecting one person without re- 
ligion it is right to prevent over 800 children from 
receiving religious instruction in the faith they 
profess. A. P. F. 
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CAN WE DO BUSINESS 
WITH STALIN? 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY 
(The second of two articles) 


What we would be building up with our money 
is an important question to be considered before 
the United States grants Premier Stalin the $6 
billion loan he is seeking. The United States is 
interested in building up nations whose trade will 
benefit the whole world, and there is some reason 
to doubt that Russian foreign trade, because of 
the peculiar way in which it is carried on, will be 
a benefit for the world. 

If you are an American importer and wish to 
buy caviar from Russia, or if you are an exporter 
who wishes to sell Russia a locomotive or some 
baby-buggies, you contact Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration in New York. For Amtorg, whose name 
is the Russian abbreviation of amerikanskaya tor- 
govlia, or American trade, is practically the sole 
agent for Soviet trade in the United States. 

Amtorg compels us to reflect for a moment on 
what economists mean when, in speaking of for- 
eign trade, they refer to the United States buying 
from Britain, or France selling to China. Actually 
this is just an abbreviated form of speech. Nor- 
mally governments do not buy from governments, 
but private individuals and firms trade between 
themselves. But when we say that the United 
States sells to Russia, this is more than economic 
shorthand. For while a private American firm 
does the selling, the buyer is Amtorg, the agent 
for the Soviet Government. Every single item im- 
ported or exported by Russia is bought or sold by 
the government. E. C. Ropes, Chief of the Rus- 
sian Unit of the U. S$. Department of Commerce, 
in an official bulletin, has phrased this very suc- 
cinctly: “Foreign trade in the USSR is a mono- 
poly of the Soviet Government.” 

Thus the Soviets’ position in world trade is 
different from that of ordinary importers and 
exporters of “free-market” countries. In the ordi- 
nary run of things, when two “free-market” 
traders do their bargaining their concern is only 
for commercial considerations: price, quality, 
credit terms, time of delivery, etc. There is hardly 

any discrimination between the traders of differ- 
ent nationalities. It is not the fact that a man is 
a Pole or an Englishman, but what he offers for 
an American sewing-machine, that counts when 
the final bargain is struck. 

This is not always true when a state monopoly 
gets into the picture. The “economic man” then 
begins to broaden his personality: the State is often 
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motivated by more than commercial considera- 
tions. It may wish to build up friendly political 
and military relations with a neighboring country, 
so it buys copper from that country alone, even 
at higher prices than it would have to pay else- 
where. Or it may wish to “penetrate” into a cer- 
tain country, so it sells steel to its manufacturers 
at bargain prices and refuses to sell to the traders 
of other countries. It could conceivably wish to 
spread a particular ideology, so it might be inter- 
ested in deepening a depression in a “capitalistic” 
nation by selling goods in great quantities at the 
very time when the capitalistic markets were al- 
ready glutted. . 

These are possibilities—Nazi Germany in the 
thirties gave us some good examples of state-trad- 
ing aims and methods. If you have forgotten 
them, read Douglas Miller’s You Can’t Do Busi- 
ness with Hitler. Also bear in mind that, at least 
in peace time, the Nazi Government never had 
the complete control over foreign trade that the 
Soviet Government possesses. 

Incidentally, it is often overlooked that in Pro- 
fessor Miller’s best seller there are quite a few 
references to the Soviet Union. Besides making 
some general comparisons of Communism with 
Nazism, Miller relates some particular instances 
of Soviet trade methods. He tells how, when he 
was the Commercial Attaché in Berlin, the War 
Departments in Bulgaria, in Estonia and in Lith- 
uania sought his aid to interest American ma- 
chine-tool manufacturers to build factories in 
those countries. The reason: “They did not wish 
their countries’ armament industries controlled by 
the Germans or the Soviets.” He also tells how the 
National Bank of Afghanistan approached him 
to obtain American equipment: “They preferred 
to buy from the United States at high prices 
rather than take Soviet materials which were prac- 
tically a gift.” Douglas Miller ends the story with 
this observation: “They all proved to be helpless. 
They were all compelled in the end to submit.” 

Russian sources make no secret of the fact that 
often in the past the Kremlin used its economic 
power for political purposes; and not only when 
war clouds were on the horizon. Germany in 1924, 
England in 1927 and 1933, Belgium in 1930 are 
examples of countries that felt the harmful ef- 
fects of a sudden stoppage of Russian trade be- 
cause of political disagreements. 

Let us suppose, however, that the State mo- 
nopolist is willing to trade on a commercial basis 
alone. Even in this case his position is different 
from that of the ordinary private trader. As the 
sole seller of the products of a whole nation and 
the single buyer for millions of people, he has an 
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economic power greater than that possessed by 
the largest cartels. 

Being a large buyer, he can exert a strong in- 
fluence on the formation of the economic pattern 
in the seller nation. For instance, the State as 
trader for a few years can buy shirts from a nation 
which may increase its textile industry to fill these 
large orders. Then the State monopolist threatens 
to divert his purchases elsewhere. What can the 
textile producers do, but offer to sell at lower 
prices to keep from losing their big market? _ 

This process was clearly explained to the mem- 
bers of the American Economic Association at the 
annual meeting in 1944 by the international au- 
thority on foreign trade, J. B. Condliffe: 

Essentially these methods resemble those which are fa- 
miliar to economists in the practices by which great 
industrial monopolies cajoled, bought or crushed inde- 
pendent competitors. Trade is concentrated upon smaller 
units so that it becomes essential to each of them while 
negligible to the dominant country. Once this dominat- 
ing relationship has been created, not only the terms of 
trade but the conditions of production in the dependent 
areas can be manipulated to strengthen the war poten- 
tial of the dominant state. There is a whole armory of 
technical devices available, but it is only when control 
of the domestic economy is absolute that economic 
power can be used effectively in this way as an instru- 
ment of national policy. With such absolute control 
even an impoverished nation-state can quickly trans- 
form its economic weakness into armed strength, pro- 
vided only that its potential victims remain divided 
and irresolute. 

Also the position of sole seller for a whole nation 
gives the State as Trader a great advantage. He 
can penetrate into a market—let us say shoes—by 
taking temporary losses until he captures the 
whole market. And when the local shoe manufac- 
turers have been forced out of business, he—like 
any other monopolist—can raise the price to max- 
imize his profits. 

Any reader of the newspapers of the early 
thirties will recall the heated discussions of the 
time about Soviet “dumping.” Russian wheat, 
timber, manganese made the daily headlines. I re- 
member at the time the surprise of the wheat 
traders when Russia began selling millions of bush- 
els of wheat on the world market. No one had 
figured that the Soviet had such a “surplus.” It 
was only later that the world learned that at this 
time millions died of starvation in the Ukraine. 

Not only in the United States but in all the 
capitals of Europe—and even in the halls of the 
League of Nations—a loud cry went up about the 
huge sales of Russian products at exceptionally 
low prices. It was also alleged that many of these 
products were made by prison labor—contrary to 
the provisions of the U. S. Tariff Act. 

To go into all the technicalities of the discussion 


as to whether these sales can rightly be called 
“dumping” would require an article in itself. Here 
it will be sufficient to state that it is difficult, if not’ 
impossible, to prove “dumping” against the So- 
viets, because they do not, or are unable to, fur- 
nish us with comparable cost figures. Also com- 
plicating the issue is the fact that the ruble is kept 
at an artificially controlled rate in the foreign- 
exchange market. As it was difficult to prove 
“dumping” in the past, for the very same reasons 
it will be difficult, or impossible, to prove any 
charge of “dumping” in the future—should the 
Kremin actually adopt such condemned practices. 
Lest it be thought that I am in any way exag- 
gerating the harm that a nation with a state mo- 
nopoly of foreign trade can commit against the 
trading world, let me quote the conclusions of 
Jacob Viner, Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In a study prepared for the 
League of Nations, Professor Viner, long recog- 
nized as an authority on international trade, con- 
demns all types of direct government control over 
foreign trade—and especially if “carried to its 
utmost possible extent with respect to the trans- 
actions involved when the government is itself the 
trader.” Against such practices he makes the fol- 
lowing charges: 
1. They tie up diplomacy closely with the detailed con- 
duct of foreign trade and thus promote international 
controversy and facilitate the harmful injection of po- 
litical and military considerations into trade relations. 
2. They lend themselves more effectively than ordi- 
nary import duties to the application of monopolistic 
methods to foreign trade, to the economic injury of 
world as a whole. 
3. They promote bilateralism in foreign trade, at the 
cost partly of economically superior multilateral trade 
and partly of the suppression of profitable foreign trade. 


4. They lend themselves to discriminatory treat- 
ment of the trade of different countries for economic 


or political purposes. 

5. They promote, or even require for their execution, 
the development of internal monopolies and the restric- 
tion of the field for private enterprise, and especially 
small-scale enterprise. 

6. By placing other countries not following similar 
practices in a position of relative disadvantage in trade- 
bargaining, once established in some countries, they tend 
to spread to other countries. 


Incidentally, the political and military power 
that Russia possesses in its foreign trade relations is 
probably a strong reason why the USSR will never 
be interested in completely achieving its autarkic 
goal. 

American economists are not unaware of the 
great power that the Soviet has in its trade mo- 
nopoly, which can be exploited for economic, po- 
litical and military goals. As yet, however, they 
have not found any satisfactory way that we can 
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do business with Stalin. The best they have been 
able to do is suggest ways of minimizing the dan- 
gers—and are ultimately forced to rely on the 
good faith of Premier Stalin. 

Has the Kremlin good will? Until the day 
comes when Premier Stalin repudiates by concrete 
actions the Leninist philosophy that whatever fur- 
thers Communism is ethical, it would not be very 
rational to rely too heavily on Soviet good will. 

It is rather uncomfortable to do business with 
a nation whose trade position gives it all the ad- 
vantages and can harm you and the rest of the 
world. It would be the height of folly to further 
this economic power by loaning that nation six 


billion dollars. 


WHEN CHILDREN WORK 
MARY J. McCORMICK 


The year 1940 marked the first increase since 
1910 in the number of children and young people 
engaged in gainful occupations. This increase was 
followed, in the Fall of 1941, by the first decrease 
in high-school enrolment that the United States 
has ever experienced. These statements, taken to- 
gether, indicate what happens whenever employ- 
ers find it profitable to use and to exploit the 
young persons who are attracted by the financial 
independence of a pay check or by the adventure 
that seemingly accompanies separation from 
home or school. During the war each of these 
attractions was augmented by mistaken ideas of 
patriotism and by over-zealous attempts to con- 
tribute to the war effort. 

This combination of incentives led to an eighty- 
per-cent increase in 1941, over 1940, in the num- 
ber of employment certificates issued to children 
of fourteen and fifteen in the thirty-four States 
that permit work at either of those ages. The 
number of certificates granted to sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-olds during 1941, in fourteen 
States having a sixteen-year-minimum, repre- 
sented increases of from 100 to 400 per cent over 
1940. The State of Illinois, which limits the work 
of minors to eight hours a day—including the 
hours spent in school—reported a 400-per-cent 
increase in 1943 over 1942. In 1944, the increase 
dropped to approximately 67 per cent over 1943. 
This included both employment- and age-certifi- 
cates. 

When these increases are stated in numbers 
rather than percentages they appear even more 
startling. Census figures for 1940 showed that 
approximately a quarter of a million children 
fourteen and fifteen years of age, and over a mil- 
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lion boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen, were 
gainfully employed throughout the country. 

In April, 1944, while schools were still in ses. 
sion, the most reliable estimates available through 
the United States Children’s Bureau, showed that 
nearly three million boys and girls, fourteen 
through seventeen years of age, were engaged in 
full-time or part-time work. Of these three mil- 
lions, somewhat less than a million were fourteen- 
and fifteen-year-olds and about two million were 
sixteen and seventeen years of age. According to 


these estimates the number of children and young | 


people engaged in gainful occupations tripled be- 
tween March, 1940, when the Census was taken 
and April, 1944, when current figures became 
available. 

In the State of Illinois, a total of 117,645 em- 
ployment- and age-certificates were issued during 
the twelve months of 1944 against 70,000 for the 
same period in 1943. Reduced to monthly aver- 
ages, this means that approximately 9,800 chil- 
dren were certified each month during 1944 in 
comparison with about 5,900 per month in 1943, 

Appalling as these figures may be, they do not 
tell the whole story. They are based largely on the 
number of age- and employment-certificates is- 
sued by States within a given period of time, and 
include only those children who are legally em- 
ployed in occupations for which certification is 
necessary. They tell nothing at all about the chil- 
dren who are employed without certification, 
either because no certificate is required for the 
occupations in which they engage (such as domes- 
tic service and agriculture) or because employers 
do not demand the certificate required by law. 

Moreover, such figures give no indication what- 
ever of the number of children who are employed 
in violation of State and Federal laws. Illegal em- 
ployment, in so far as it can be explored, reached 
its peak in Illinois in 1943 where, according to the 
United States Children’s Bureau, the number of 
violations in interstate industry—which is con- 
trolled by the Wage-Hour Act—was greater than 
in any other State in the union. Nine hundred and 
eighty-six violations were uncovered in more than 
15,000 investigations throughout the State. The 
Illinois State Department of Labor prosecuted 
only fourteen of these cases, and the maximum 
fine of $200 was imposed in only one case. 

Commenting on this question, Governor Green 
stated, in his inaugural address of January 5, 1945, 
that the “ambiguity of certain sections of the 
Child Labor Law and the moderate penalties im- 
posed for its violation have so weakened it [the 
law] that unscrupulous employers have commit- 
ted violations almost with impunity.” The state- 
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ment seems to indicate some recognition of the 
need to strengthen State controls and to tighten 
the administration of a law which, in spite of in- 
adequacies and weaknesses, is the one under which 
the State must, for the time being, operate. 

The attitude is encouraging, but those who are 
intimately concerned with the protection and 
welfare of young people know that legislation is 
not enough. Legal provisions will not, of them- 
selves, solve the problems created by child labor 
nor will they serve to eliminate the exploitation of 
those children, who, under certain economic con- 
ditions, offer to the labor market a much needed 
source of supply. Legislation, if it is to be effec- 
tive, must be reinforced by an enlightened public 
opinion and by a realization on the part of parents 
of the dangers to which their children are sub- 
jected when they work too much and too soon. 

Responsibility for developing reinforcements 
such as these rests largely with the educators and 
the social workers, the judges and the officials of 
State and Federal departments who know the real 
meaning of the term “child labor” and who know 
the facts behind the figures that describe it. 

The public needs first of all to realize that, 
when specialists in the field of social welfare op- 
pose child labor, they are not opposing the idea 
that children should be trained and encouraged 
to perform constructive tasks adapted to their 
physical capacity and which, when successfully 
completed, will give the security and the inde- 
pendence that are so important to the growing 
boy or girl. These directed and controlled activi- 
ties, carried on in a protected setting, are far re- 
moved from child labor or “the employment of 
minors at unfit ages, for unreasonable hours, un- 
der unhealthful or hazardous conditions, or while 
school is in session.” 

It is this latter description that fits the case of 
the thirteen-year-old girl who worked as a wait- 
ress from five o’clock in the afternoon until one 
o'clock in the morning, every day in the week 
including Sunday. It fits equally well the case of 
the twelve-year-old boy who worked in a retail 
store nine hours every Saturday and six hours 
every school day, from three o’clock in the after- 
noon until nine in the evening. Another thirteen- 
year-old boy and a ten-year-old girl were found 
to be working in bowling-alleys until eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night. These are the children 
who suffer from the dangers and deprivations in- 
volved in employment called child labor. 

The above-mentioned cases are not fictitious. 
They, along with many others of similar charac- 
ter, were uncovered in the Spring of 1944. At that 
time the Illinois Child Labor Committee, in co- 


operation with other interested groups, studied 
the situation in selected communities in “down- 
state” Illinois. The United States Children’s Bu- 
reau had discovered, through earlier study, that 
the number of violations of the Wage-Hour Act 
was especially high in these communities. 

Case workers in family- and child-welfare 
agencies see another side of the picture through 
their contact with the parents of these children. 
Such contacts very often come only when the 
child is showing resistance to parental authority 
or is guilty of some misdemeanor that has 
brought him to the attention of the Juvenile 
Court. There is something incongruous and at the 
same time pathetic in the way these parents so 
often fail to see the connection between the 
child’s defiance of authority and the fact that, in 
competing with adults on an economic level, he 
is attaining a measure of independence that mini- 
mizes the importance of such authority. 

There was, for example, the harassed and wor- 
ried mother who told the social worker that her 
fourteen-year-old daughter was staying out late 
at night, was associating with companions of ques- 
tionable character who were older than herself, 
and that she would “pay no attention” to the 
mother’s admonitions, pleadings or threats. The 
mother then volunteered the information that 
she had falsified the child’s age so that the girl 
could leave school and go to work. 

A similar story was told to a Juvenile Court 
officer by a distracted father who complained bit- 
terly that his fifteen-year-old boy was “beyond 
control.” It developed that the father had encour- 
aged his son to leave school and take a job, with 
the result that the boy’s earnings were only slightly 
less than those of his father. The father’s final 
comment was: “I suppose he doesn’t have to pay 
any attention to me. I suppose he has a right to 
spend his money the way he wants to.” 

Unfortunately there is nothing unusual in 
stories such as these. They are repeated, almost 
every day, in every social agency to which such 
parents come. The telling of them presents an- 
other phase of the complicated situation that arises 
when parents, employers and the American public 
permit, and even encourage, children to become 
adults in an economic sense while, intellectually 
and emotionally, they are not yet ready for the 
demands that adulthood makes upon them. 

The limited discussion offered here does not 
embrace the important question of the effects of 
child labor on the health and physical develop- 
ment of growing boys and girls. It offers no con- 
sideration of the moral hazards to which these 
children are exposed and the ways in which such 
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exposure undoubtedly contributes to delinquency. 
It does not include data on the extent to which 
early employment interrupts or terminates educa- 
tional programs. 

Each of these questions should be explored by 
those who have direct contact with children who 
work, and the findings should be presented to the 
public, to employers and to parents. Only when 
this is done will intelligent Americans realize fully 
that the children of America can make their 
greatest contribution to the nation through their 
presence in the class-room and not the workshop. 
This is true because, in the words of the late Presi- 
dent of the United States, these children must be 
prepared to win “‘a lasting and a worthy peace.” 


COMMUNITY OUTDOOR 
CHRISTMAS CRIBS 


AULEEN BORDEAUX EBERHARDT 


Now that the lights have gone on again, what 
about planning an outdoor Christmas Crib in 
your community? 

Never was the time so opportune for paying 
public homage to the Infant King as it is in these 
closing weeks of 1945. Everyone in America, and 
especially every Catholic, has great reason to show 
gratitude to God that the world’s most devastat- 
ing war is over. And what manner of thanksgiv- 
ing would be more appropriate than to erect out- 
door Christmas cribs in every city of the coun- 
try? Then everyone could pause and give thanks 
to the King of Peace for the great blessing that 
has come to us after long years of war. 

America today needs something to bring people 
of all faiths close to one another. Even at this 
writing, the seeds of suspicion are being sown by 
unscrupulous people who would like nothing bet- 
ter than to have Americans divided through racial 
or religious prejudices. Members of all Christian 
groups celebrate Christmas. Members of all reli- 
gious groups, seeing the outdoor cribs, would be 
reminded that Christmas is the birthday of the 
Prince of Peace, and would be moved to pay Him 
homage on His Feastday. 

Another angle which should be seriously con- 
sidered in connection with outdoor Christmas 
cribs is the fact that over fifty million Americans 
have no religion. Countless numbers have had no 
opportunity for religious schooling. Many others, 
through no fault of their own, have never been 
inside a church. Americans could wage the great- 
est missionary campaign in all history through the 
simple procedure of erecting outdoor Christmas 
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cribs wherein the figures of the Baby Christ, the 
Blessed Virgin, Saint Joseph and the Magi could 
not fail to enkindle a tiny religious spark in the 
most indifferent heart. 

It is not difficult for a city, a town or a neigh- 
borhood to have an outdoor Christmas crib. All 
that is necessary is that a group of zealous people 
take the lead in securing a site, collecting the nec- 
essary funds, supervising the erection of the Crib 
and arranging for programs of carols, talks and 
devotions. 

Two instances will show how outdoor cribs 
can be erected and maintained throughout the 
Christmas season. 

At a meeting of the Rotary club of a city of 
not quite twenty thousand—just before World 
War Il—a Knight of Columbus, a Methodist 
Minister and a deacon of the Congregationalist 
Church determined to have an outdoor Christmas 
crib. Their first step was to contact their City 
Council for permission to erect a crib in the 
town’s most central park. Then they set about 
securing donations and, in a short time, had over 
three hundred dollars subscribed. After a story in 
the newspapers, more and more people became 
interested in the project. A farmer gave them 
twenty fir trees to place around the crib. A lum- 
ber company donated material to build a shelter 
for the glass-enclosed crib with its artistic statues, 
its animals and palm trees. The electric company 
furnished the lighting equipment. 

Every church in the city supplied a group of 
carolers for the evening services. Troops of Girl 
Scouts volunteered to sing during the supper 
hours. Several noted orators agreed to deliver spe- 
cial Christmas messages on the three nights pre- 
ceding the Feast. Children from the local orphan- 
age sang hymns on Christmas Eve. It is safe to 
say that every able-bodied man, woman and child 
in the city visited the crib. Thousands of out-of- 
town people were attracted to it, some coming 
forty miles. 

The Christmas spirit was very real in this city, 
not only during the holiday season but in the 
months that followed—for people had grown to 
know and respect each other. They found that 
Catholics and Protestants and even those of no 
religion had a common bond in their love for the 
Infant King. 

The second instance is that of the people in one 
neighborhood of a city of several million. One of 
the men thought that it would be a splendid thing 
if all the neighbors on his street would have an 
outdoor Christmas crib in a vacant lot some little 
distance from his home. He talked to his neighbors 
and they were happy to cooperate. Their crib was 
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not expensive; most of the statues were small. The 
stable was built of rustic branches which one man 
had secured in the country; a floodlight furnished 
the illumination. And the children of the neigh- 
borhood gathered each night and sang Christmas 
hymns and carols and there was a constant stream 
of visitors to the little crib. 

Then the story of the neighborhood crib ap- 
peared in a newspaper, and crowds of people from 
all over the great metropolis came to view it. A 
famous tenor offered to sing a number of sacred 
songs on Christmas Eve. That night traffic around 
the crib became so dense that special policemen 
had to be assigned to keep the crowds moving. 
Hundreds knelt on the frozen ground before the 
Infant Saviour and prayed. 

In connection with outdoor Christmas cribs, it 
might be said that this December of 1945 would 
be an excellent time to revive a custom which was 
becoming popular before the war, namely, that 
of business men devoting a portion of their win- 
dow space to a religious theme. Some merchants 
used to put small cribs in their windows; others 
gave a religious painting, such as Botticelli’s “Holy 
Night” or a famed Madonna, a place of promi- 
nence. While window space today is at a premium, 
a small display pertaining to Christmas would not 
only be the means of attracting attention to a 
store’s goods, but it would be the means of calling 
to mind the Holy Child and the true significance 
of the holiday season. 

If space permits, the entire story of Christmas 
could be told in window displays. On one day 
there could be the picturization of the Three 
Kings setting out across the desert. Next could be 
shown the coming to Bethlehem of Mary and 
Joseph. On Christmas Eve the entire story of the 
Holy Night could be told. After Christmas, the 
visit of the Magi could be pictured. And for a 
final theme the Flight into Egypt could be shown. 
A display of this kind would, of course, run into 
money. But many stores spend thousands of dollars 
on window displays and should not begrudge the 
cost of the Christmas Story. 

Yes, we Catholics should lead the way back to 
the Christ Child this year by making use of every 
means within our power. Perhaps the most effec- 
tive method of all is the outdoor Christmas crib. 
In any event, it is the kind of religious display 
that would appeal to the best in the heart of every 
man, woman and child, for no one can look upon 
the figure of the Infant King and not be moved. 

So, let’s have a multitude of outdoor Christmas 
cribs this year and blazon to the world our grati- 
tude that the peace of the Christ Child has once 
again come to a war-weary world. 


CHINA’S HARD ROAD 
TO DEMOCRACY 


HARRY W. FLANNERY 


During the war some American traveler was 
always returning from a trip to the war fronts 
to report on GI opinion; and strangely enough, 
the service men always had the same ideas as the 
traveler had before he crossed the ocean: 

I have come back from a 40,000-mile trip, but 
my report is at least different. Some of my ideas 
have been changed. I left the United States think- 
ing that the hope of China might lie more in the 
Yenan Government of the north, “which was not 
Communist really,” than in Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Central Government. I came back convinced that 
our policy in China has been based on an under- 
standing of the realities of the Chinese situation. 

I liked the Chinese. I felt that they were worth- 
while people, because they were optimistic and 
liked to joke. They liked the Americans, too. I 
remember walking down a street in Chengtu, as 
the Chinese stopped, became a crowd and pointed 
laughingly to three young American soldiers pull- 
ing the rickshas themselves with the coolies as the 
riders. It was in this same town, from which the 
B-29’s took off in the first raids on Japan, that 
one American soldier fell out of his ricksha as it 
hit a bump. The coolie was afraid he would be 
beaten. The inevitable crowd collected, and 
watched anxiously as the young man picked him- 
self up. The coolie helped brush him off, and then 
braced himself for the punishment he was certain 
would come. But the GI merely patted him on 
the back, gave him a cigarette, tossed a few out to 
the crowd and, as he climbed in again, raised his 
thumb upward and cried, Ting Hao. 

The Chinese have responded to this spirit and 
to the aid we have given them in fighting the 
Japanese. They do not all know that the Stillwell 
road was built over terrain that the experts had 
said was impossible, and few except leading offi- 
cials have known the hazards of “flying the 
Hump.” There is only a superficial knowledge of 
the way we have trained their fighting men in 
combat tactics, firing artillery, flying and servic- 
ing planes, and driving and servicing trucks. Only 
a few know how old China hands among the mili- 
tary have advised Chinese officers in strategy and 
tactics, and how we have helped break down the 
barriers that had kept some Chinese Generals from 
cooperating with others. In bringing about better 
military unity we also promoted national unity. 

The Chinese people did not know all about our 
aid. They got some idea from the stories they read 
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and the pictures they saw placed in their news- 
papers by the OWI. The OWI picture weekly, 
with the second largest circulation in Free China, 
showed such pictures as General Sultan decorating 
a Chinese soldier, and American officers teaching 
a Chinese group how to fire a 105. OWI motion- 
pictures and slides showed the news and told about 
the United States before so many persons that 
they had to be placed on both sides of the screen. 
As a result, our army cars were cheered and 
Ting-Hao’d everywhere we went, and Gover- 
nors, Generals and the Generalissimo made us 
guests. 

In China, as you talk to the press you realize 
that most of them there, as everywhere, tend to- 
ward the Left in their sympathies. I do not mean 
to say they are not sincere in their attitude, but 
this does explain some of the angles we get on the 
news. Most expressed themselves against United 
States Ambassador Hurley and for the members 
of the State Department who had been replaced. 
They leaned toward Yenan, criticized Chiang. 

But as I talked with more people, including a 
representative of the Eighth Route Army, I began 
to suspect that my inclination toward the Com- 
munists had resulted from a sympathy for the 
Chinese people and a failure to understand the 
difficulties of realizing a united democracy in 
China. I was one of those who were all too ready 
to believe that the Yenan Government was really 
a democracy, because I wanted it to be that. I 
had yet to learn that Yenan did not admit freedom 
of religion and had killed and ousted priests, and 
that it had no freedom of the press although 
Chungking has a Communist paper. And each 
was a one-party government. 

We in the United States have a bad habit of 
presuming that the democracy we have can be 
given to other people anywhere immediately. We 
forget that a democracy ¢an be successful only 
when the people are able to assume their respon- 
sibilities. The franchise, for instance, which is only 
one right in a republic, depends upon the people’s 
having the means and ability to choose wisely. 
The means that we have in this country, a high 
degree of literacy and perfected means of infor- 
mation in the press, the magazines and radio, are 
not available except in limited numbers in the 
main populated areas of China. There are few tele- 
phones and telegraph facilities. The only railroads 
have been in the coastal regions, and these are less 
than two per cent of the trackage in the United 
States, area for area. The roads are the worst I 
have ever traveled anywhere, the terrain largely 
mountainous. And the main transportation has 
been by ox and manpower. 
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You cannot expect to set up a democracy in a 
country like that—almost twice as big as the 
United States—just by decree. Further, China was 
not even unified. She has been and still is, to some 
degree, made up of a number of areas, each with 
its own army and its own squeeze, and jealous of 
both. Chiang had promoted some unity; the war 
has added to that. 

What is more, it was not completely reasonable 
to insist that China start a democracy in the midst 
of war, while other democracies, such as Great 
Britain, even suspended elections during the war. 

Within China, especially central China, you 
also gain confidence in Chiang Kai-shek, a confi- 
dence that is now given new impetus by the latest 
change in the signals for those who try to follow 
the Party Line—the friendship pact between 
China and the Soviet Union. 


CATHOLICISM AND 


THE U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
CECELIA M. FAHY 


Of the thousand-odd young ensigns tossing their 
white caps high into the rafters of Dahlgren Hall 
at the United States Naval Academy graduation, 
this past June, approximately one-sixth were 
Catholics. Graduating first in the class was a mid- 
shipman from Racine, Wisconsin, the product of 
Catholic grammar-, high-school and two years of 
college (Marquette) education. In the line-up of 
those preeminent in both academic and military 
accomplishments during their three years at An- 
napolis the percentage of Catholics was very high. 
In practically every instance the man thus achiev- 
ing prominence was a faithful and intelligent 
member of the Catholic Church. 

Naval traditions regarding religion are good. 
The sea-faring man has usually before him so 
vivid an experience of the might and majesty of 
nature that he cannot but refer to the might and 
majesty of the Author of nature. Yet common 
estimate tends to the opinion that, at least among 
an older generation, the loss of the Faith by Cath- 
olic Naval officers was high. There is a degree of 
truth in this assumption, at any rate to the ex- 
tent that not a few older Catholic officers left off 
the practice of their religion until declining years. 

The causes of such defection were at least four- 
fold—beginning with the lack of proper religious 
instruction as a youth, and particularly during 
midshipman years; including the hazards of mixed 
marriages, and a special temptation to practise 
artificial family limitation; and closing with the 
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fear that Catholicism might prove a bar to ad- 
vancement. Over all was the basic factor that, 
with an extreme paucity of Catholic Chaplains in 
the Navy, the inability to attend Mass and the 
Sacraments while at sea quietly grew into a habit 
that followed the officer on land. 

Of these hazards to Catholicism in the Navy, 
the first and last have practically fallen into desue- 
tude. Adequate religious facilities are now avail- 
able to the Catholic midshipmen at the Academy. 
There are two Catholic Chaplains whose sole duty 
is to look after the spiritual interest of the mid- 
shipmen, officers and enlisted men. On Sundays, 
the midshipmen march out to Saint Mary’s, the 
Catholic church in town, in two battalions, one 
to the seven-o’clock, a second to the ten-o’clock 
Mass. There are always three or four confessors at 
their disposal; and the attendance at Communion 
is surprisingly high. During the week, Mass is said 
in the Naval Academy chapel on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday mornings at six o’clock; and 
every day at that hour during Lent. Despite the 
fact that it means a sacrifice of three-quarters of 
an hour’s sleep, a good proportion of the Catholic 
middies take advantage of this privilege. Most of 
them receive Holy Communion. 

Conducted by the Redemptorist Fathers, Saint 
Mary’s is as old as the Academy itself, the present 
church having been constructed in 1853. It is a 
definite part of Naval Academy traditions. The 
two Catholic Chaplains attached to the Academy 
are Redemptorists dwelling in Saint Mary’s. Un- 
der an arrangement similar to that at West Point, 
they are not regularly commissioned Chaplains, 
but are fully accredited to the Academy, having 
ready access to the personnel both of the Academy 
itself, the Naval hospital and the various stations 
connected with the Severn River Naval Com- 
mand. 

There is a strong, well organized Newman Club 
at the Academy, which meets officially every sec- 
ond and fourth Sunday of the month, and pro- 
vides prominent Catholic speakers. These meet- 
ings are open to “all hands.” They are usually 
very well attended; topics dealing with marriage, 
birth-control and politics drawing the largest 
gatherings, particularly among the non-Catholics. 

The club sponsors several informal discussion 
groups. The current topic of interest is the life of 
Christ, using Father Stedman’s edition of My 
Daily Reading from the New Testament as a text. 
In the interest of helping to reduce the incidence 
of mixed marriages, informal dances are con- 
ducted in Saint Mary’s Hall—principally for the 
“Plebes”—to which the young ladies of the sur- 
rounding Catholic colleges and Newman clubs of 


Baltimore and Washington are invited. The New- 
man Club likewise sponsors a Catholic choir that 
is struggling manfully to master several Gregorian 
Masses and motets. Learning how to serve at Mass 
has become an absolute must for all Catholics 
at the academy. 

Of special interest is the annual Midshipmen’s 
Communion breakfast, held in the late Fall—usu- 
ally on Thanksgiving Thursday—and presided 
over by a prominent ecclesiastic. During the first 
three years of the war this was allowed to lapse; 
but it was reinaugurated on the second Sunday of 
December, this past year. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. William T. McCarty, C.SS.R., of the 
Military Ordinariate said the Mass, and gave the 
address at the breakfast. The mishipmen attended 
the seven-o’clock Mass that morning, and were 
led to the altar by Governor Herbert R. O’Conor 
and Rear Admiral Albert T. Church, USN, as 
well as by a large group of prominent officers and 
professors. In June a smaller affair was held for 
the graduates and their parents. 

The fear that Catholicism may prove a hin- 
drance to one’s advancement in the Navy is now 
fairly well belayed. That at the present moment 
none of the outstanding fighting Admirals hap- 
pens to be a Catholic is a sheer accident of fate. 
Had the war broken out at almost any other time, 
the situation would have been different. For one 
thing, Dan Callaghan, killed on the San Francisco 
in the battle off Guadalcanal in November, 1942, 
would certainly have been among the top four or 
five naval victors riding into Tokyo Bay. There 
are a number of excellent Catholics among the 
junior Admirals just winning their stars. In the 
last war, of course, several of the most outstand- 
ing sea-warriors were Catholics, including Ad- 
mirals Raby and Benson. In the present war, 
Catholic graduates of the Academy have more 
than upheld their percentage among heroes. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis is now just 
past its hundredth birthday, having been founded 
in October, 1845, under the auspices of George 
Bancroft, then Secretary of the Navy under Presi- 
dent Polk. The victory over Japan lends special 
emphasis to the centennial of an institution that 
has furnished the men who have directed the na- 
tion’s sea power in so splendid a fashion. The real- 
ization that Catholics among the Academy’s grad- 
uates have partaken so fully and efficiently in the 
achievement of such masterly results is a matter 
of pride for the Church. It is likewise an assur- 
ance to Catholics thinking of making the Navy a 
career that one can be completely faithful to his 
religion as well as to his country when preparing 
for, and serving in, the greatest naval force afloat. 
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UNO PARTICIPATION ACT 


The bill now being considered in the Senate, called 
“The United Nations Participation Act,” is very 
simple in intent. It merely seeks to bring our for- 
eign-policy procedures into line with the general 
commitments which this country undertook in 
ratifying the United Nations Charter. The bill 
creates no new international obligations, but is 
only the legislative implementation of policies 
already pledged to the world in a solemn treaty. 
It is purely domestic legislation defining the 
powers of the President in respect to the fulfil- 
ment of the rights and duties of this nation as a 
Member of the United Nations, and defining also 
the rules which should guide the conduct and 
policy of our own delegate on the Security 
Council. 

Although some Senators would like to regard 
this bill as a treaty, requiring a two-thirds vote, 
the bill is clearly valid with the majority of both 
Houses concurring. There is no question as yet of 
any agreements pledging certain quotas of mili- 
tary and naval forces. These agreements are to be 
negotiated with the Security Council, and the 
Administration has already announced that they 
will not be presented to Congress in the form of 
a treaty. Our ratification of the Charter was not 
a treaty to make a treaty. 

This bill should be passed with a minimum of 
amendments. No one suggests that the bill should 
not receive due scrutiny in Congress like any 
other piece of legislation; or that it should not 
undergo whatever amendments the majority 
think should be added. For instance, the Senate 
is perfectly within reason and justice in taking 
precautions to guarantee that Congress be ade- 
quately informed in each international crisis. For 
measures can conceivably be taken by our dele- 
gate on the Security Council which might call for 
the full war powers, which Congress alone can 
give by its declaration of war. 

But debates over amendments on this bill have 
already degenerated into a debate on an issue that 
was to all intents and purposes settled in the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 89 to 2 on July 28. Such conduct 
cannot but damage American credit abroad. Our 
influence is in proportion to our reputation for 
standing by our announced policies. If the im- 
pression gains ground outside of this country, as 
a result of apparently re-opening a closed issue, 
that we cannot be counted on, there can only 
result confusion and loss of prestige. 

Senator Wheeler, for instance, voted with the 
89 on July 28. Yet he now announces that he will 
not vote for the Participation Bill. He professes to 
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see no inconsistency in such a stand. But whether 
the Senator from Montana sees any inconsistency, 
the rest of the country and the world may rightly 
ask themselves if a solemn treaty engagement 
means anything to the United States Senate. 

American good faith (and good sense) is being 
put to the test through the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act. Our readiness to make the neces- 
sary administrative and legislative arrangements 
consequent upon our ratification is a measure of 
our intentions to keep our international commit- 
ments. The Act should pass, promptly. 


BUSINESS ETHICS 


ONE OF THE FOUR greatest newspapers, which 
prides itself on its economic “orthodoxy,” has 
been conducting ever since V-J Day a relentless 
crusade against the temporary maintenance of 
price controls. It argues that the alternative to the 
immediate return to a “free market” is “black 
market prices and a smaller volume of supplies as 
producers refuse to go into production or to send 
their products to the market at what they con- 
sider to be low prices.” 

Beneath this cold economic reasoning lies, of 
course, an admission of the moral bankruptcy of 
large sections of American business, although the 
editorial writer seems to be unaware of this im- 
plication. He is saying in substance that it is 
foolish for the Government to attempt to set 
fair prices when demand far exceeds supply. “We 
will continue to have black markets,” he affirms, 
“as long as prices are fixed below levels which 
would be warranted in a free market.” In other 
and plainer words, human greed will have its way, 
price ceilings or no price ceilings, and producers 
either will shut down until they are free to charge 
whatever the traffic will bear, or they will send 
their goods to the black market. 

The pity is that the editorial writer is correct 
in his analysis. Producers are holding back goods— 
and some of them frankly don’t care whether 
their workers strike right now or not—or are 
sending them into the black market. There have 
been twice as many criminal prosecutions for 
over-the-ceiling sales of food since V-J Day as 
there were in any previous three-month period. 

It is, indeed, a melancholy spectacle to see a 
great newspaper accept these developments as the 
normal effect of economic laws and call upon 
the Government to avoid them by granting 
avaricious businessmen full freedom to exploit 
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shortages created by the war. How far we have 
strayed from the traditional idea of “just prices” 
and the supremacy of morals even in the market- 
place! It is bad enough that an influential news- 
paper should argue for the removal of all price 
controls in the name of “economic law.” It is 
tragic that in making the argument it should be 
totally unaware of its moral implications. 


IMMACULATE 


Today’s Feast—the Immaculate Conception—has 
very fittingly been chosen as the Patronal Feast of 
our country. This yearly reminder of the unique- 
ness of our Blessed Mother’s privilege brings all 
the more vividly before us the root weakness from 
which stem most of our present ills, the fatal flaw 
that time and again has wrecked so many hopeful 
human dreams. 

There is a vast reservoir of good will in our 
country. We began as a nation “dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” If 
our practice has too often lagged notably behind 
our principles, it still can be said that we have 
created an American tradition which is—perhaps 
one should say was—one of the brotherhood of 
man under the Fatherhood of God. 

That “perhaps” is born of the reflection that 
as a nation we have been living off our Christian 
capital; and that the capital is now running dan- 
gerously low. Our very success with the material 
and political structure of our nation tends to 
make us forget a central truth of Christianity, 
the truth that today reminds us of—original sin. 

We have indeed among us many of those “men 
of good will’ whom the present Pope has so often 
and so earnestly exhorted to help in the building 
of a better world. But a better world must be 
built upon better men; and it is good for us to 
recall, once a year at least, that good will is not 
enough. Good will alone can never heal the wound 
our nature received in Adam. Our temptation is 
to think that it can; to seek human brotherhood 
apart from the Divine Fatherhood. Mary’s Im- 
maculate Conception shows us that human per- 
fection depends on God’s grace and is achieved 
only through complete submission to God’s law. 
“Recognition of God and His law” is not a magic 
formula which will solve all our problems; it is 
rather the essential prerequisite for solving them 
at all. The hard work and hard thinking that our 
problems call for will then be guided by the law 
of God and aided by His grace. 


HOUSES FOR AMERICA 


AMERICANS today face a housing crisis un- 
paralleled in the nation’s history. In the face of 
the all-too-evident national housing shortage, 
long-suffering American families who lack decent 
housing have a right to know what goes on and 
what is being done to remedy the situation. In a 
country which boasts of its “opportunity” and 
its adherence to “free enterprise” they should not 
have to go through life looking in vain for a 
reasonably priced, easily financed home within 
their means, or else pay exorbitant rents or live 
under substandard conditions. If private owner- 
ship and decent family life mean anything, then 
the housing jam must no longer be tolerated. 

By the end of 1946 it is estimated that 3,400,000 
new families will lack housing. Approximately 
3,000,000 of these will be families of veterans who 
married during or just after the war—now re- 
duced to finding a refuge with their parents or 
“in-laws.” Besides the demands of “new” families, 
some 7,000,000 urban dwellings, according to the 
1940 census, are substandard and need replace- 
ment. In the same year, three and one-half million 
non-urban homes required replacement. During 
the war further deterioration and impossibility of 
replacement have added to this number. 

Conservative estimates indicate that the nation 
will require about one million new homes a year 
until 1955 just to catch up on the backlog of 
demands and to replace substandard and obso- 
lescent dwellings. Each year this means approxi- 
mately 420,000 new units for the upper-income 
groups (able to pay more than $40 a month), 
480,000 units for middle-income groups (paying 
$20 to $40 a month), and 360,000 units for low- 
income groups (paying under $20 a month). 

The present deficiencies actually amount to 
an indictment of the methods employed by the 
housing industry. The boom-bust, opportunist 
policy of its less social-minded members has never 
taken into full consideration the actual housing 
needs of the public. In the peak years during the 
twenties, when the building industry was boom- 
ing and prepared the way for a building crash by 
saturating the market with certain types of 
structures, there were never a million non-farm 
dwellings made available in any one year. The 
lower-income groups were especially neglected. 
The present situation calls sharp attention to the 
fact that if many builders and realtors were more 
conscious of their public responsibility and less 
intent on ever-greater profits at any cost, we 
should not now be facing the acute shortage of 
decent dwellings. 
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Builders and realtors profess grave fear of in- 
flation. Yet they clamor loudly for the removal of 
all governmental controls over prices of material 
or of finished houses. They object to public hous- 
ing for the low-income groups yet have been busy 
raising prices on homes ever since restrictions were 
lifted in October. The industry wants govern- 
ment assistance inf securing materials and skilled 
workers but will accept not the slighted super- 
vision. Builders’ and landlords’ follies after World 
War I and the construction slump of the ’thirties 
are forgotten in the hope of new profits. Mean- 
while a lobby in Washington works on Congress- 
men, and propaganda is inserted in papers to make 
sure no government restrictions or housing pro- 
gram will interfere with the new building “boom” 
—and subsequent “bust”? 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


WHAT will be the future of Germany’s univer- 
sities? What can we, in this country, do for their 
rehabilitation now that the Nazi wave has washed 
past and left its slime upon their doorsteps? These 
are questions which touch the heart of Allied 
policy in Germany, and that for many reasons 
affect us as Catholics in the United States. 

“We in Germany,” said a German delegate, 
Father Vermehren, at the meeting of the execu- 
tive bureau of Pax Romana (international stu- 
dent secretariat) in London on August 1, 1945, 


. shall need, in the years to come, the continuous 
and intelligent and concentrated efforts of the intel- 
lectual laity more than ever before. . . . But the laity 
will only be able to tackle these immense tasks if it is 
intelligently guided and inspired with the spirit of sac- 
rifice and cooperation by a sufficiently large group of 
exceptionally able and devout men and women. Most 
of these will have to come from among the universi- 
tarians. 


This is not a question solely of affording material 
relief to students and their faculties. There is the 
more basic query as to whether the German uni- 
versities will succeed in liberating themselves, with 
whatever aid we may be able to afford them, from 
the shackles of professorial royalism, of state sub- 
servience and of nationalistic liberalism which are 
their inheritance from the past, and seize the 
opportunity which now presents itself to inte- 
grate their thought and teaching into the full 
current of Christian and western civilization. 

At a recent gathering in New York of Cath- 
olics interested in international university prob- 
lems, Professor Goetz Briefs, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, stressed the urgency of the issue: 


Germany today is the frontier between two civiliza- 
tions, between Bolshevism and what is commonly called 
western civilization. . . . The German regions occupied 
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by the western allies have a Catholic majority, and are 

the heartland of the old Germany which through the 

centuries was stamped by the Mediterranean and Cath- 
olic civilization. . . . To win the western parts of 

Germany back to the full influence of Christian and 

western civilization is to an eminent extent the task of 

the universities. They can fulfil this task only after a 

spiritual reorientation. 

“If the new German generations grow up in a 
milieu of resentments, destitution and despon- 
dency, without moral and material help from the 
outside,” observed Father Luigi Sturzo recently, 
“the average result will be very disquieting. Many 
of them will be extremists, rebellious, anarchists.” 

At the present time there is a vast diversity in 
the condition of the various universities. Some, 
like Heidelberg, appear to have gone over in great 
measure to the Nazis, while, for instance, in the 
University of Freiburg in Breisgau (in the French 
zone), not far from Heidelberg, a great part of 
the teaching staff remained unaffected by Nazism. 
Such men as Béhme, Euken, Sauer (theologian), 
Schnabel (Catholic historian), are cooperating 
with the French authorities in the reconstruction 
of education. Against the poor record of some 
professors and students stands the heroic resis- 
tance —even to martyrdom —of the Catholic 
students of Munich. 

Among possible plans for the rehabilitation and 
spiritual orientation of the German universities 
are such suggestions as the following. Their self- 
government should be restored, so that they will 
be independent of the State’s domination. A 
healthy international spirit should be fostered, so 
that the present spiritual isolation of German 
youth, a result of the iron Nazi repressions, can 
be broken down. This would be aided by ex- 
changes of students with other countries. Chairs 
for Weltanschauung or general philosophy of life 
should be established, these chairs to be filled by 
Catholics and orthodox Protestant professors, who 
would lecture on the Christian tradition and 
Christian cultural values. Some means should be 
found, as by some system of residence in colleges, 
to bridge the dangerous gap which now exists be- 
tween the strict discipline of the German home 
and the lawless liberty of the full-fledged Aka- 
demiker. Catholic student fraternities should be 
revived, but purified and remodeled on sound 
lines. 

These are but a few of many measures urgently 
needed to fill a menacing moral and intellectual 
vacuum. The time to work on this matter is now, 
with the aid of that minority but spiritually vig- 
orous percentage of Germany’s youth who have 
kept their Christian faith throughout the trials 
of the fiery furnace. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


CALIBAN AND THE CRITICS 
LOUIS F. DOYLE 


“REALISM IS THE RAGE of Caliban at seeing his own 
face in the glass. Romanticism is the rage of Caliban at not 
seeing his own face in the glass,” said Oscar Wilde—with a 
definitive, languid yawn. He was more than usually fatigued. 

Fr. Gardiner (Battle of the Critics, November 10) admits 
that he leans to the side of the angels, Adams and Co., who 
desiderate an American novel that will “tell the truth but 
tell it nobly” and not “merely report life,” as has been the 
practice since the "twenties. So do I—but with a reservation: 
{| should like to know the motives of my fellow-travelers 
before I tag along. The motives I have in mind are not con- 
scious motives; we are “often moved by passion, and fancy 
it is zeal.” This is especially true in the misty region of 
esthetics, where “ignorant armies clash by night.” 

One need not accept the whole Farrell platform to feel 
the sting of truth in his charge of “Frightened Philistines,” 
a truth historically demonstrable from the evolution of the 
English novel which we inherited. I very much fear that 
Mr. Farrell may have a bear by the tail and that we all may 
have to climb a tree, not excluding Mr. Farrell. 

The novel is only a small sector of a much larger front: 
the whole Puritan attitude toward art, its origin and nature. 
Matthew Arnold’s “Philistines” were the morbidly pious, 
utterly materialistic, beauty-blind English middle class, who 
rose to power a century ago. Equipped with book-learning 
and sometimes genius, they invaded the novel, then the most 
lucrative literary form and, under pressure from their own 
Puritanism and that of their following, imposed upon it 
their marrow, arid morality. From Pamela (it began that 
early) to Tess of the D’Urbervilles, no English novelist, with 
a few conspicuous exceptions, both understood and respected 
the true function of the most social and corruptible of all 
literary genres. 

The “novel with a purpose,” a purpose other than that 
for which it was intended, is a peculiarly English product. 
The most nearly omnipresent purpose was moral teaching, 
but there were many others. The Victorian novel became a 
container for preachments philosophical, social, educational, 
political, or whatever. This is Puritanism in art. No true 
Puritan can conceive of any purpose other than a useful 
purpose for anything. But art being, almost by definition, 
useless—not worthless, it is priceless—it is easy to under- 
stand how the novel would inevitably be denatured under 
English hands. 

The American novel has weathered Puritanism much more 
successfully, yet, paradoxical as it may sound to hard-boiled 
ears, the disease from which the current novel is suffering 
is still Puritanism, bu¢ Puritanism in its last stages, which 
is, notoriously, futility, frustration, nebulosity, sterility. Our 
run-of-the-crop fictionists, having learned from science that 
to marshal and mold facts to achieve a preconceived pur- 
pose is wrong, can only record facts. Our Victorian ancestors 
could at least interpret their phenomena—and did, with a 
vengeance. We can only botanize and call it realism. Caliban 
has tired of the glass, smashed it, and wandered off to note 
and report that there are some hundreds of shellfish and 
acorns on the Island. 

A great novel is a thing of beauty and, as such, something 
with which the Farrells and the Lewises have no more right 


to meddle than the DeVotos and the Adamses have a right 
to judge it in their present state of soul. We are Philistines all, 
the inheritors of a centuries-old hatred of beauty as some- 
thing frivolous, dangerous, if not downright immoral. There 
is no adjective in the language quite so utterly damning as 
“arty.” Mention art to your true Anglo-Saxon and he will 
squirm as if he suspects you of a premeditated assault on his 
virginal purity. Ireland is kinder to snakes than we are to 
artists. Witness the exodus of self-exiled poets and painters 
from England and America during the past century. 

There is something almost grotesque in the mystification 
of our critics, living as they do in the valley of the shadow 
of the Anglo-Saxon tradition, when they set out to discover 
what is wrong with the novel. Why restrict the question to 
the novel? Beauty is a kingdom into which we shall not 
enter until we have done penance, experienced a change of 
heart, become as little children, and are content to begin 
with the primer of the thing, the first lesson being a love 
of it, the second a reasonable love of the human race. If one 
were to say that Mr. Sinclair Lewis and Jonathan Edwards 
had anything in common, he would probably be told that 
they are at opposite poles. But opposite poles have this in 
common: they are both poles, and Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Edwards have this in common: a virulent contempt for the 
human species. Mr. Lewis is merely a Last Puritan who 
writes books. 

The most benevolent view any Puritan can bring himself 
to take of Art is that of a condescending, half-contemptuous 
tolerance. Bedeviled by a bane fear that art is immoral or, at 
best, unworthy of his serious effort, he feels constrained to 
apologize for showing any interest in such a bagatelle as, 
say, the novel. A “writer fellow” was “not quite a gentle- 
man” in Victorian England. The idea that art is its own 
splendid and all-sufficient reason for existence is utterly in- 
comprehensible to the Philistine mind. Until he can allege 
some “‘serious and useful” purpose in cultivating art, even 
if it be only self-amusement, he feels ashamed. This explains 
the phenomena of Thackeray and Dickens, the one with his 
endless pose of a dilettante toying gracefully with fiction as 
a medium of moral teaching, the other with his tiresome 
pretense that the whole ratio entis of his novel is sheer moral 
indignation at social ills. 

The modern Philistine, faced with the same challenge, 
takes refuge in a more prosaic apology: it is just his way of 
making a living, trivial as it is; in short, he writes for money, 
more virilely, “dough.” And when Beauty refuses to play 
Audrey to his Touchstone, he wonders, with an oath, what 
can ail the wench? I’m afraid it is just this: she is not a 
wench. 

It is a constant surprise to learn how little known the 
origin of Puritan hostility to art is. It is least known to 
Puritans themselves. The glib dictum that Puritanism is 
merely an attitude of mind that arises from a certain tem- 
perament is a half-truth at most. This antagonism is defi- 
nitely due to a doctrinal basis which has largely been for- 
gotten and has become a true fetich, a tenet for which the 
reason has been lost. It is that appendage to the First Com- 
mandment, which runs: 

Thou shalt not make to thyself a graven thing, nor the 

likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or in the 

earth beneath, nor of those things that are in the waters 

under the earth (Exodus: 20:4). 

This appendage now constitutes the non-Catholic Second 
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Commandment, and if interpreted literally, as the Philistine 
mind is prone to do, there is an end of art, though its inten- 
tion was nothing more than a prohibition of idol-making. 
If extended one degree further, it stamps sculpture, painting 
and the decorative features of architecture with Divine dis- 
approval. Extended one more degree, it can be made to in- 
clude the representative arts: drama, music, and even letters. 
It is a striking fact that the Arabs, who made such impor- 
tant contributions to science and philosophy, had no sculp- 
ture, no painting, and no decorative design save geometrical 
patterns. The Arabs borrowed heavily from Judaism. Ap- 
parently, they interpreted the above commandment literally, 
a lone exception being made in favor of arabesque: foliage, 
flowers and fruit, sparingly employed as decorative motifs 
in am arresting architecture. 

Similarly, the Puritans drew their religion almost wholly 
from the Old Testament, setting their joyless faces against 
all violations of their Second Commandment in the form of 
art. Later, the Scriptural sanction forgotten, they shunned 
art for the simple reason that it was expression of joy, which 
was not conducive to salvation as they understood salvation. 
And that circle was wide enough to include even literature 
and its ally, the theatre, the devil’s own temple when on 
earth. The long and tedious process by which a real distinc- 
tion was seen between fiction and a lie was not hastened by 
the philosophical incapacity of the Puritan. This is not to 
be wondered at, however, since even Plato felt the same 
difficulty. 

When the Puritan middle class decided to espouse the 
novel, they were, as has been noted, half ashamed of the 
liaison, and the offspring of the unholy alliance was a crea- 
ture of slovenly structure and shambling gait. How could it 
be otherwise? The swashbuckling contempt the English nov- 
elist has always shown for technique, form and style is the 
inevitable consequence of his religious heritage. What Eng- 
lishman, until the awakening to the supreme importance of 
these principles came with Stevenson and Henry James in 
the late ’nineties from France, ever slaved at his art with the 
self-immolation of a Flaubert or a Maupassant? The begin- 
ning of the deliverance of the novel from the bondage of 
serial publication was begun by the American-born artist, 
Henry James. Only then did it cease to be an interminable, 
essay-spangled chat between Mrs. Grundy and “Dear 
Reader,” a chat in which Mrs. G. played Divine Providence 
to a set of creatures which had no more human significance 
than so many algebraic symbols. 

Fresh from a re-reading of Bleak House, 1 beg to report 
that, of the horde of characters in that masterpiece of con- 
fusion, there is just one who has a mature mind. It is the 
“‘villainess,” Lady Dedlock. I wonder what has happened to 
Dickens’ human values? And yet, let me remind those who 
desire a “lift” in their novel-to-be that even Thackeray con- 
fessed that he wept copiously over the death of Little Nell. 
Evidently, there was a “lift” in the Victorian novel for the 
Victorian reader. Reverting to Mr. Farrell’s “Frightened 
Philistine,” though it is no doubt too soon to judge, there is 
at least the possibility that what Adams and Co. are feeling 
is a few twinges of Victorian lumbago brought on by the 
realistic drizzle. If so, I fear that any new trail they might 
blaze would only prove a circuitous return to something 
worse, to the Novel Plus, the Plus representing that some- 
thing more, or other, or superadded, which was the Puri- 
tanical perversion of Pure Novel. Pure Novel is an illumi- 
nating criticism of life presented with skill, intelligence, 
tolerance and love. My best modern instance is Strange Fruit, 
by Lillian Smith, in which the great social problem treated 
is submerged in the humane handling of the human factors 
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in the problem. There is a sentence in the Preface to The 
Cenci which all novelists might take to heart: 

The highest moral purpose aimed at in the highest 

species of the drama is the teaching of the human heart, 

through its sympathies and antipathies, the knowledge 
of itself; in proportion to the possession of which know!- 
edge, every human being is wise, just, sincere, tolerant 
and kind. 

This is applicable to the novel as well. 

After fifteen years of fruitless endeavor to reopen Eng- 
land’s eyes to beauty, Ruskin perceived that he had mistaken 
a symptom for the disease. The disease was. middle class, ma- 
terialistic Philistinism, under whose Midas-like touch every- 
thing turned to gold—and ugliness! Our case is less des- 
perate: we at least know that we have sold our birthright 
for a mess of dividends—or I hope we do. Nor can we cure 
ourselves. In our present state of soul we can only turn to 
those who have not apostatized from the true esthetic faith, 
and learn from them. I would say that, in the novel, they 
would be the best of the Continental writers. We have head 
enough; it is the heart that is wrong. Perhaps we have not 
lived long enough or suffered enough to tell painful, ugly, 
grotesque truths and to transfigure these by the mellow wis- 
dom and the humane tenderness of the author of The Cherry 
Orchard. In the midst of a paper shortage, we continue to 
announce, as if they were major discoveries, that there is no 
Santa Claus and no stork. 

Pegasus is a strange animal. He will neither be fenced in 
nor hitched to any alien chariot, and let any rider but one 
who loves him for his own sake attempt to mount him and 
he will turn into something dangerously resembling a Mis- 
souri mule. 


ROSE OF THE HEDGEROWS 
(Normandy, 1944) 
Lord, let my youth be like the wild red rose 
Beside the missal there—hung in a glass— 
Plucked from a shell-torn hedgerow to adorn 
The tented altar at a soldier’s Mass. 
You made it lovely—yet it gave the thorns 
To murderous hands in far Jerusalem. 
Mocking they bound and struck your bleeding brow. 
The soldiers did it. I was one of them. 
Now, pruned of thorns, it brings to Calvary 
Its last full fragrance. Now it crucifies 
Itself. It blushes on the holier vine, 
And, thirsting with You, bows its head and dies. 
Lreut. Water L. GREENE 


GREEN HARVEST 


Lord, shrive and rinse even the leaves 

Of what a faulty spring achieves, 

When birds break through sooty skies 

In search of some green paradise. 

All thrifty things on the pear-boughs 

Have found brown corners under mows. 

The grape bursts and ripe gourd 

Is running your autumn wounds, Lord. 

Soon the hail and the hard rain 

Shall punctuate the fields again. 

The fire-fall of leaves will burn 

The burrowed root and the forest fern, 

But when every leaf has failed the eye 

Firm hemlocks grow along the sky. 
RosBert Davi O'BRIEN 
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TWO LITERARY STUDIES 


THe QugsTiIon oF HENRY James. A collection of 
critical essays. Edited by F. W. Dupee. Henry Holt and 
Co. $3.75 

A Fettow or INFINITE Jest. By Thomas Yoseloff. 

Prentice-Hall. $3 
THE LAST QUARTER of this vintage year for James has 
brought forth Mr. Fadiman’s anthology, The Short Stories 
of Henry Jemes, Philip Rahv’s reprint of The Bostonians 
and, latest harvest of the bumper crop, this compilation of 
twenty-six critical essays (the dust jacket, with uncharac- 
teristic modesty, claims only twenty-five), ranging from 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 1879 estimate to F. O. 
Mathiessen’s 1944 analysis of The Ambassadors. Every con- 
ceivable facet of critical opinion is represented, both for and 
against: nationalistic, esthetic, positivistic, technical, eco- 
nomic, Freudian. 

Only one is missing, although both T. S. Eliot and Pro- 
fessor Mathiessen more than hint at it in their respective 
contributions: the traditional value-judgment that considers, 
among other things, ethical orthodoxy and theological vital- 
ity. The more the pity, too, since a great deal may be claimed 
for James in this direction; and without an evaluation of his 
sense of supernatural good and evil his achievement seems 
curiously imcomplete, so much so that his more ardent wor- 
shipers do not really make out the best possible case for their 
idol. It would have been easy to remedy this omission; even 
if Chesterton’s remarks on The Turn of the Screw appeared 
too sketchy for inclusion, surely one of Graham Greene’s 
two essays might have been chosen. Also, the most brilliant 
of all discursive studies, Rebecca West’s Henry James, merits 
more tham a bare mention in the appended bibliography. 

The book will assist the student of James to make up his 
mind between H. G. Wells’ indictment of the typical James 
novel as a brightly lighted empty church on the high altar 
of which “‘very reverently placed, intensely there, is a dead 
kitten, an egg-shell, a piece of string,” and Miss West’s 
ecstasy before the central masterpieces as “‘a succession of 
jewels, great globed jewels of experience, from which mar- 
vellously conceived characters gave out their milky gleams 
or fiery rays.” Such are the Jamesian ambiguities and am- 
bivalences; however, a reader may choose to take up a middle 
ground between the angry claymores of contending Jacobites 
and anti-Jacobites; he may thrill to the legitimate claims of 
James I, salute the banner of James II, and become somewhat 
bored with the importunities of the Old Pretender. In any 
case, he can feel free to reject Edmund Wilson’s fantasy on 
a fantasy im his Freudian exposé of that greatest of psycho- 
logical ghost-stories, The Turn of the Screw. It is enough 
for the Viennese theorist to have slain romance; we need 
not tolerate his reverse exorcism of that chilling pair of 
ghouls, the dead governess and her damned lover, Peter 
Quint. 

Mr. Yoseloff’s book is the second biography of Laurence 
Sterne to be printed within the last eighteen months. It does 
not, like its immediate predecessor, issue from a University 
Press; indeed, its publishers are careful to disclaim any aca- 
demic taint by advertising it as the “first popular life of 
the creator of Tristram Shandy,” an appropriate enough 
project to undertake in behalf of the eccentric eighteenth- 
century clergyman with the “sharp, satyr-like quality” of 
feature that Mr. Yoseloff notices in the first Reynolds’ por- 


trait that, incidentally, to the contemporary reviewer seems 
an antic cross of Voltaire and Harpo Marx. 

In keeping with his intention, then, Mr. Yoseloff retraces 
the familiar terrain of Sterne’s life and loves, with the 
proper emphasis upon the Shandyean (Shandy: broad York- 
shire for odd) accents in Sterne’s own family: his father, 
mortally wounded by a fellow officer’s sword in a duel over 
a goose on Gibraltar Rock; his mad wife fancying herself the 
Queen of Bohemia and humored in the fancy by a philan- 
derer husband; his own dead body, at least according to a 
persistent tradition of some century and a half’s duration, 
become the booty of Resurrection men, sold to the professor 
of anatomy at Cambridge, and recognized by a startled 
friend invited to witness the dissection, but only after the 
operation was complete and the sardonic visage uncovered. 

Yoseloff makes one very original suggestion: that Tris- 
tram Shandy’s bitter strictures on the Catholic Church find 
their origin in Sterne’s infatuation with Catherine de Four- 
mantelle, a Huguenot emigré from France after Richelieu’s 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Two other suggestions 
are less fortunate. Divorce, contrary to the author’s naively 
unhistorical assumption, was not a feasible thing for a man 
in Sterne’s circumstances and in his century. Nor is the 
temper of Sterne’s obscenity comparable to Chaucer’s or 
Shakespeare’s. Without holding any particular brief for the 
medieval equivalent of the smoking-car story, it can be 
safely said that Chaucer is guilty of downright physical 
filth that is disgusting but never degenerate. Shakespeare, at 
his worst, was capable of black depths Sterne never sank to, 
but his worst is luckily infrequent and does not alter the 
general impression of central sanity. Sterne, on the other 
hand, fleers and smirks. 

Moreover, the present biographer has no true nose for the 
right brimstone, nor quick eye for the cloven hoof; the 
Demoniacs of Crazy Castle and their orgies were something 
quite other than “the typical ‘conventions’ of our American 
male ‘lodges’ or manufacturers’ associations.” We Americans 
do not yet dabble in diabolism at the Rotary. No, one fears 
poor Sterne was more singed in spirit as well as body than 
Mr. Yoseloff wots of. CHarLes A. Brapy 


TWO REPORTS ON CHINA 


Forever CuHina. By Robert Payne. Dodd, Mead and 

Co. $3.50. 

A CHrneseE Vitiace. By Martin C. Yang. Columbia 

University Press. $3 
CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING between America and 
China, as we become “one world,” is now imperative. To 
help satisfy this demand, two new books are available; the 
one, written by a talented Englishman, views China with the 
glow of an enthusiast; the other, by a Chinese sociologist, re- 
gards a typical village in the light of factual experience. 
One complements the other, but each retains its own distinc- 
tive merit. 

What makes China “forever China?” It is that “the Chi- 
nese haven’t lost their traditional virtues, and if only a little 
of the old culture remains it will flower up anew. . . . China 
will last as long as her scholars and her arts endure.” 

So Robert Payne’s book tells of the achievements of the 
Chinese universities during the war, so long obscure and 
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unrecorded. It appears to be the wonder of the age that a 
country ravaged by an enemy could carry on her intellectual 
pursuits despite incredible hardships. “From the small mud- 
houses of the universities, from the damp, unheated cubicles 
where the professors and students shiver like Diogenes in his 
tub, while the paper windows flap in the wind, a revolution 
{of the spirit] is sweeping over China.” And Mr. Payne 
knows whereof he speaks, for he has lived it. 

In the form of a diary he jots down his experiences in 
Free China from the 1942 battle of Changsha to the Easter 
of 1944. The jottings—vignettes, episodes, interviews—bear 
the stamp of personal impressions. They are crowded with 
the variegated colors of native scenery, and sprinkled with 
speculations on poetry, on culture, on life. They include a 
masterly characterization of his friend Bergery, an intellec- 
tual of various tenets, chiefly historicist, whose notions of 
Christianity, moreover, are as confused and opaque as the 
Chungking fog. 

Pity there is no index, otherwise one could see at a glance 
the wealth of topics discussed: Chinese poetry and the war, 
art, Mozart in Chinese, Beethoven, Epstein and sculpture, 
ballet dancing, Chinese drama, the first Chinese cow born in 
a test tube, Chinese herbs, etc. The herb doctor “made out 
a long prescription of Chinese herbs to cure my jaundice. 
The medicine was bitter and had the consistency of black 
syrup; it contained the dried legs of frogs and the skin of 
field mice; but the jaundice disappeared after three days and 
has never returned.” 

One does get to know Chima in this war diary, for the 
author is shrewdly understanding of its past and conversant 
with its present. Bearing with an excellent spirit the 
hardships of war as a university professor, he can truly 
sympathize with his Chinese students and friends. That is 
why he is so hopeful of a resurgent China. 

In A Chinese Village, Dr. Yang, with surgeon-like skill, 
vivisects the body that is his own native village, Taitou, 
in Shantung Province, and lays bare the components of 
society therein. The family is the primary economic group, 
and the village the second. Between these two groups come 
various transitional groups: clans, neighborhoods and religi- 
ous associations. Taking up all these sections in detail, the 
author gives a comprehensive picture of life in Taitou. 

One of the most interesting chapters relates the standard 
of living. It tells what the people grow in their fields— 
millet, barley, soybeans, wheat, sweet potatoes—and hence 
what they eat, what their clothes are like, what sort of 
houses they live in. 

Ceremonies are an integral part of the Chinese way of 
life, and they are performed with traditional splendor, 
especially on festivals such as the Chinese New Year and 
religious feast days. All this Dr. Yang describes with 
painstaking accuracy and interest. 

Like everybody else the Chinese are human; they have 
their village conflicts; but would that all peoples settled 
their conflicts the way the Chinese do! As the offended 
party must save “face” (prestige), “the most important 
thing is that the opponent has to admit that he has been 
wrong. . . . A feast provides the ideal situation for such 
an enforced acknowledgment. Overtly the feast is given 
to the mediators, actually it is an admission of defeat. 
The person who pays for it apologizes by this means.” 
Even quarrels between Protestants and Catholics in a village 
near Taitou ended with a “tormal dinner.” 

These two books by Martin Yang and Robert Payne 
interpret China expertly from “inside.” It is gratifying to 
recommend them as: helping to bridge the cultural gap 
between the East and the West. Grorce B. Wonc 
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ONE PICTURE OF RUSSIA 


Days aNnpD Nicuts. By Constantine Simionov. Simon 

and Schuster. $2.75 
NO MATTER HOW you look at it, Days and Nights is a 
remarkable accomplishment. The work of an amazingly ver- 
satile young Russian writer and warrior, it is an exceedingly 
good, though by no means great, novel. Two things it makes 
palpable and urgent: people and an event. The event is the 
siege and victory of Stalingrad; the people are Russian sol- 
diers and civilians. When one considers the dialectics in- 
volved, it was surely a greater feat to give embodiment to 
the people. They are types, yes—war typifies, produces the 
soldier, the woman left homeless, the spy perhaps—but they 
are not puppets. 

The protagonist is a young Red army officer, Captain 
Alexei Ivanovich Saburov. An ex-university student, he is 
both brave and thoughtful. When Saburov discovers in 
others an insensitiveness to people and their fate, he is sur- 
prised; war has not made him hardened or “professional.” 
But he is an Horatio, not a Hamlet; he wonders at means 
but never questions ends. Actual battle presents less difficulty 
for him (and he has more than his share of dangerous mis- 
sions) than the two people who set new patterns in his 
thinking: Vassiliev, who is found to be a spy for the enemy, 
and Anya, the nurse and hospital assistant with whom he 
falls in love. 

Perhaps more compelling than the reportage on battle 
(for there tends to be a repetition and confusion of battle 
scenes, dictated by the actual event) and more intriguing 
than the people is the unconscious revelation of a new 
Russia, a revelation foreshadowed by the opening quotation 
from Pushkin on Peter the Great. A journalist from Mos- 
cow, middle-aged and with double-lensed glasses, finds that 
after a year of war “people had grown simpler, purer, and 
more intelligent. . . . It was perhaps because they were no 
longer being judged by the conventional standards: whether 
a man attended meetings or not. . . .” If there really is a 
“new Russia” may it not lie in simply this: the old Russia 
attended meetings, the new one has attended a war? One 
has the feeling that Vanin, Comrade Senior Political In- 
structor, who daily checks and reports on “positive mani- 
festations” and “negative manifestations” of moral and/or 
political behavior is a little bit old hat. 

A sense of power, emanating from a nation rather than 
a particular way of life, pervades the book. Yet if this be 
propaganda, it is at least mature propaganda; it assumes 
rather than proclaims. The translator, Joseph Barnes, who 
has done an excellent job, includes many careful footnotes 
concerning propaganda, among them the stern warning that 
one character’s condemnation of the spy represents “a con- 
densation of the newest version of the Communist party 
line.” 

One further note: Days and Nights very clearly reflects 
that concern for morals and the purity of family life for 
which the Pope commended the Russians some months back. 

Ritey HuGHes 


SHINTO, THE UNCONQUERED ENEMY. By Robert O. 

Ballou. The Viking Press. $2.75 
THE ATOMIC BOMB that blasted Nagasaki included in 
its toll 10,000 Catholics and at the same time destroyed 
many Shinto shrines. The Catholics concerned are dead, so 
that issue is closed. Whether or not the destruction of the 
Shinto shrines, of which there were more than 110,000 in 
the nation, in any way affected Japanese faith in Shinto, is 
decidedly doubtful. Whether or not military defeat will of 
itself lessen the influence of Shinto, is equally doubtful. 
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¢ The Jester’s Prayer 


by AIMEE ToRRIANI 


$2.00 


The story begins on Christmas Eve and has its happy 
ending on another Christmas Eve. It is a tale of the 
Troubadours. Beautifully bound and illustrated, it 


makes an excellent gift for anyone. 


¢ Windeatt Bock Shelf for Youth 


Children of Fatima $2.00 


The story of Fatima 


$2.00 ; Little Queen 
Little Flower of Jesus 


My Name Is Thomas $1.25 | Little Sister 
Blessed Imelda 


$1.50 | Lad of Lima 
Blessed Martin Porres 


$1.75 | Northern Lights 
St. Hyacinth of Poland 


$1.75 | Saints in the Sky 
St. Catherine of Siena 


$1.25 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
Angel of the Andes 


St. Rose of Lima 


$1.75 


Warrior in White 
Blessed John Masias 


Hero of the Hills 
St. Benedict 


$1.75 


$1.25 





ie Rag-A-Tag $1.25 


by ArmMEE TorRRIANI AND PatseEy ELLIs 


For the younger children. This book of new fairy 
tales will delight the older readers as well. Rag-A-Tag, 
Tippy Toes, Feather Fingers, and all the other Garden 
Fairies are in this book. 


ORDER FROM 


: GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


, Room One, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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NAZARETH COLLECE | 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U. S$. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 


~_saooooeoreoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee--e-e--e-e--eewewererewew* 


College of New Rochelle | 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


* 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 
Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLBGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Seint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


666666666066 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the appreved list 

ef the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 sores. 

Medern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 

Business administration, home i pr dical, teacher traia- 
ing, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institetion for the Higher Edu- 
eation Women Conducted by the Sehool Sisters 
fon INFORMATION re oe ; 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


MARYMOUNT COLLEG NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Aceredited. Liberal Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretasial, Heme Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, i 
ics. Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. 
EX ONS: 10277 Fifth Avenuc, New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, 
Camada; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 























MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park 
‘Berrytown, N. Y.: Fifth Ave. & 84th St., New York, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mother 














MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 9, MD. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Aooredited by Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schouls 


Liberal Arte—Pre-Prefessionai—Seeretarial—@eneral and Medicai—Musie 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—1. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 
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Robert Ballou’s book is helpful in connection with these 
complicated issues. The first section deals with the early 
history of Japan, with the different forms that Shinto has 
taken through the centuries, with the influence of Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism upon Shinto, and with the precise 
relationship of the Emperor in different periods to Shintu. 
Detailed, but not confusing, this summary is excellent. The 
second section is made up of translations of Japanese writ- 
ings, extending from the eighth century down to August, 
1945. Certainly the picture is not too reassuring. Even in 
the modern period, since 1914, such statements as these 
are typical: “Shinto is a great religion that includes all 
others. For example, Shinto may be compared to a tree while 
all other religions are fertilizers. Christianity, however, 
neglects both the family system and nationalism, and is not 
a fertilizer, but is a great evil”; ““We are only aiming at 
making the Emperor of Japan rule and govern the whole 
world”; “The Emperor is the divine manifestation”; and 
on August 16, 1945, after the surrender; “We have bowed 
to the enemy’s material and scientific power. We do not 
think the way we have thought has been wrong. . . . We 
have lost, but this is temporary.” 

These few excerpts are random selections; the book 
bristles with Japanese opinions which cannot be harmonized 
with western or with Christian thought. The suggestions 
that the author makes for the future, while none too hope- 
ful, seem sane and sensible. The extensive bibliography and 
the detailed index increase the value of one of the decidedly 
better books about one of our nation’s greatest problems, 
the administration of Japan. Paut KInNrery 


Heritace oF Fire. By Friedelind Wagner and Page 

Cooper. Harper and Bros. $3 
AN INTENSELY PERSONAL BOOK, and yet one that 
gives the reader a sense of seeing history from the inside, is 
this autobiography of Friedelind Wagner, granddaughter of 
Richard Wagner and familiar of Adolf Hitler from her 
early childhood until shortly before her flight from Germany 
in 1938, when approaching her twenty-first birthday. It is 
a turbulent story, as befits its Wagnerian background. Tur- 
moil precedes and surrounds the famous Bayreuth festivals; 
the Who’s Who of the modern musical world storm through 
its pages; great conductors, more temperamental than prima 
donnas, create a sulphurous atmosphere; brilliant patrons of 
the opera produce a froth of gay excitement; against this 
theatrical setting struts the pompous and fanatic figure of 
Germany’s “savior.” 

The elder daughter of the middle-aged Siegfried Wagner 
and his beautiful young English wife was only five when 
she was brought down to the drawing-room to meet her 
mother’s “latest enthusiasm,” a half-starved-looking, un- 
couth, but fascinating man who was later to thrill the 
Wagner children with tales of his narrow escapes. 

Seen at close range during the next fifteen years as ob- 
served by a detached and intelligent young girl, the Fihrer 
appears much as we have known him through the public 
press, but the gradual appraisal of his character and of the 
terrible things he was doing to the Jews and to all Germany 
is none the less a contribution to historical knowledge. 

Mar JorRIE HOLLIGAN 


THE GAUNTLET. By James Street. Doubleday, Doran 
and Co. $2.75 
NEEDING MONEY to support his wife and his expected 
baby, London Wingo turns from his books in a Baptist semi- 
nary in Texas and accepts an invitation to take charge of a 
church in a small Missouri town. The Baptist church ex- 
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presses its will through a board of deacons or, on critical 
occasions, through a general vote of the members. From the 
start, the mew minister finds the gauntlet thrown down by 
the people, since they are accustomed to dictating to their 
minister not only on doctrinal matters but also on the de- 
tails of his private life. This dictation is given sometimes 
directly im plain speech, but more often—and more irritat- 
ingly—by the calm assumption that their opinions must 
prevail. This latter method is used, for example, when the 
women persist in calling London’s wife “Katherine” though 
she had chosen to be known as “Kathie.” As time passes, the 
war grows more bitter, with varied successes and failures 
until the climax, when the minister is brought to trial be- 
fore the assembled members on a long list of accusations. 
Victorious im this battle, London is plunged to the depths 
of despair by the loss of his wife. His real triumph comes 
during the subsequent period of heart-broken mourning 
when he rejects an offer from a large metropolitan church 
which had heard of his power in preaching, and decides to 
remain with his little congregation in the conviction that 
there he cam best serve God by serving humanity. 

The author was a Baptist minister for a while and, writing 
with understanding, sincerity and warm sympathy for both 
minister and people, he throws light upon the religious ex- 
periences of a large section of our fellow citizens. From a 
Catholic standpoint there is, of course, much to be desired, 
and this cam be well summed up in the words of the author 
himself whem he says that it was suggested that his book 
might be considered a Protestant Going My Way, but that 
he rejected the suggestion because his minister is not trying 
to persuade others to go his way, but is trying to find the 
way to go himself. Ending with the author’s belief that God 
is humanity, the minister misses the true way marked out 
by Christ, Who taught that the whole law consists in two 
commandments, the love of God and the love of our neigh- 
bor. The minister’s crude belief tries to reduce the two to 
one by identifying God with the neighbor. 

The book is rich in well handled dramatic episodes, and 
the characters of Kathie and the former minister, Mr. Honey- 
cutt, easily win sympathy and admiration. London is a mix- 
ture—displaying fine qualities marred frequently by grating 
faults. Here and there intimacies between him and his wife 
are depicted with offensive frankness. 

WiriuM A. Down 





Rev. Richarp E. Mutcany, S.J., who has specialized in 
the study of economic philosophy and practice for the 
past several years, is at Alma College, Calif. 

Mary J. McCormick is an Associate Professor in the 
School of Social Work at Loyola University, Chicago. 

AuLEEN B. EserHarpt, housewife and mother living in 
Dubuque, Iowa, has contributed suggestions and ar- 
ticles to numerous publications. 

Harry W. FLANNery, news analyst for the West Coast 
chain of Columbia Broadcasting System since 1942 
and author of Assignment to Berlin, has been in news- 
paper and radio business since 1916. Mr. Flannery is 
a graduate of the University of Notre Dame in Journ- 
alism. 

Cecetta M. Fany, graduate of Saint Joseph’s College 
for Women, is the wife of Commander Edward J. 
Fahy, USN, and the mother of three daughters. Mrs. 
Fahy has contributed to U. S. Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, Ave Maria and the Annapolis Evening Capital. 

Rev. Louss F. Doyre, S.J., is professor of English at 
St. Louis University. 











FAIRYLAND AND HEAVEN 


“Really and truly?” the child, with a sure in- 
stinct for reality, is likely to ask of any story. 
But in his delight in fairy tales there is no con- 
tradiction to this, for the heightening of the 
imagination in the tale of wonder but reveals 
with greater clarity the eternal conflict between 
good and evil and the triumph always of good. 


In THE ADVENTURES OF THE RED- 
CROSSE KNIGHT, Sister Mary Charitina* 
has retold the story of the beautiful Una and 
her Redcrosse Knight (the first book of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen) for children from 
eight to twelve. Boys and girls alike will be 
fascinated by their battles with dragons and 
evil knights, their escapes from the wiles of 
wicked Archimago and false Duessa, their visits 
to the House of Pride and the House of Holi- 
ness, and the many other adventures through 
which knight and lady win their way to their 
joyful wedding. The author has managed to 
capture in simple words not only the plot but 
much of the flavor of Spenser’s beautiful al- 
legory, so that children may come to know and 
love one of the great classics of English litera- 
ture, and look forward to reading the original 
when they are ready for it. 


NEW SIX O’CLOCK SAINTS, by Joan 
Windham, ** is a collection of true stories about 
real people—saints. Here is St. William of 
France, who was a very Cheerful man; St. 
Irene of Hungary and her husband, John the 
Beautiful, each of whom had a different and 
successful Plan for serving God; St. Veronica, 
who was told by Our Lady that she only needed 
to learn three letters to be a Nun; St. Walter 
of Holland, who was a Noble Knight; St. 
Gladys, who was a Swashbuckling Freebooter 
before she became a Christian, and many other 
Saints whose stories will delight both boys and 
girls and tell them more about God and their 
Faith. 


*(Forty colored illustrations by Jeanyee Wong), $3.00. 
**(Illustrated by Caryll Houselander), $1.75. 


At all bookstores or 


Sheed & Ward, 63-5 Av. N. Y.C.3 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bechelor Degrees im Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 





Beautiful Buildings, _ Interesting Campus Life. 
For further informations Address the Dean 











[ Goop COUNSEL COLLEGE 
estchester 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre-medical. 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 

| FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 























INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE waAsnineron, o. c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Stendard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 


Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 
Conducted by 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the main line P.R.R., 11 miles from Phila- 
detphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514 








wn College Preparatory and 
Ceor get o General Courses, Junior 
Visitation Convent College, Secretarial and 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fally Accredited 


Junior College and High Schoo! 
for Girls with National Patreasg¢e 


‘ ¢ TER Weer. % os 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 


Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 











eg A . pScbos! Departments, 
OF SAINT JOSEP ee 
INTHEPINES yey FI ang 
y RENT WOnny YORK Comslete source ia Art 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL Mesls, Commereisd Sab- 
FOR GIRLS Adhteties; Herechedk iid. 
Address: Divectress ing; Outdoor Skating Rink 








The Index to America for Volume 73 (from 
April 7, 1945, to September 29, 1945) is now 
ready for distribution. It will be mailed to sub- 
scribers who have already requested it or to other 
subscribers sending a request. Address America 
Press, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. ¥. 
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THEATRE 


A SOUND OF HUNTING. I was a corporal in World 
War I, and always rather proud of it until Hitler’s 
armored divisions cracked the Maginot Line. Since then 
I have harbored an ingrowing feeling of inferiority, until 
Irving L. Jacobs, in the capacity of producer, came along 
with Harry Brown’s A Sound of Hunting. The produc- 
tion did my ego more good than a dozen Dr. Freuds. 

A Sound of Hunting is a war play, showing up in The 
Lyceum at a time when, according to Broadway wise guys, 
audiences are allergic to war plays. It has so little plot 
that I will give none of it away. Instead of writing a 
symmetrical stage story, the author chose to report twelve 
hours of life as lived by eleven soldiers and a war cor- 
respondent in battle-ruined Cassino. His report is so vivid, 
apparently so authentic, it made me feel as if I were the 
twelfth soldier, sharing danger, hunger and cold with 
Pvt. Collucci and his buddies and officers. That kind of 
illusion is the soul of art. 

Not that I have been swept overboard by Mr. Brown’s 
play. It has its full quota of imperfections, some of which 
are all too conspicuous. Mr. Brown seems to have been 
troubled because conventional dramatic struggle is absent 
from his story, and attempts to pad his play with spurious 
struggle by making the war correspondent a charlatan 
—which, according to the author’s own script, he obviously 
is not. And the sulphurous dialog may cause pain to 
sensitive ears. Men in camp or under fire seldom behave 
or talk as they would in a neighbor’s living-room. 

The martial mood of the script is maintained by a cast 
whose efforts would not be more convincing if all of them 
were fresh from foxholes. Sam Levene, as Collucci, the 
perpetual beefer and casual hero, appears to have an edge 
on his colleagues, but that may be because he has a more 
conspicuous role. Anthony Brown directed the production 
like a top sergeant, and Samuel Leve’s setting quickened 
nostalgic memories of a shell-cracked maison on the Moselle. 


THE DAY BEFORE SPRING. Dr. Freud, mentioned in 
the above review, appears as a character in this effervescent 
musical. He is one of three statues in a college library, 
flanked by marbles of Plato and Voltaire. When a woman 
trying to choose between husband and lover seeks the mid- 
night seclusion of the library for a spell of quiet reflection 
on her problem, the statues come to life and offer advice. 
Plato advises her to be faithful to her marriage vow, 
Voltaire suggests holding on to connubial security while en- 
joying a liaison, and Freud tells her that what she really 
wants to do will be right. If you are curious about the 
woman’s decision—and I assure you it’s interesting—take 
it from here and start negotiations with the gentleman 
in the National box office. 

The production was financed and directed by John C. 
Wilson; Alan Jay Lerner wrote the story and lyrics, with 
music by Frederick Loewe. Sets are by Robert Davison, 
ballets by Antony Tudor. Irene Manning, Bill Johnson and 
John Archer are featured in the marital triangle, while 
Patricia Marshall and Tom Helmore are assigned to humor- 
ous supporting roles. Their talents are expertly blended in 
a tuneful, titillating show that is a delight to the eye, car 
and risibilities. It’s not the kind of comedy that keeps you 
roaring but a quiet, mature humor that keeps you chuckling. 
There are salacious touches, most of them slipped in by 
innuendo rather than flung in your face. Altogether, 4 
budget of entertainment as fresh and pungent as its title. 
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FILMS 


WHAT NEXT, CORPORAL HARGROVE? Because the 
horrible reality of war is over, audiences can sit back and 
enjoy the blundering experiences of the Army’s well mean- 
ing bad-boy, Marion Hargrove. Everyone remembers how 
Private Hargrove and his pal Mulvehill struggled through 
cheir rookie training. Now you can see what happens to 
the uniformed incorrigibles when they get to France, how 
the Corporal, in charge of a truck embedded in mud, takes 
3 short cut only to by-pass the rest of the Army, and heads 
the American arrivals in a French village. Needless to say, 
this incident opens up a series of misadventures for Har- 
grove and his friends. There is an endless stream of fun 
when the woe-begone hero captures the fancy of the local 
Mayor’s daughter, when he unexpectedly lands in Paris and, 
finally, when he joins the Sergeant in a hunt for his AWOL 
comrade. Robert Walker is cast again as Hargrove and 
gives a delightful performance; Keenan Wynn appears as 
Mulvehill, the conniver who thinks he can fleece the French; 
Chill Wills is wonderful as the Sergeant; Jean Porter is 
slightly over-pert as the village mademoiselle. Richard 
Thorpe’s direction keeps the comedy moving quickly and 
merrily. All the family will be entertained by the es- 
capades, confusions, woes and warm fun of Corporal 
Hargrove. (MGM) 


CORNERED. If his newest characterization is any cri- 
terion, it would seem that Dick Powell has forsaken song- 
and-dance routines for hard-hitting, melodramatic parts. 
After Murder, My Sweet, there is no need to tell you that 
he is capable of injecting a fierce intensity into his work, 
and he does that here as the Canadian flyer who sets out 
to track down the collaborationist responsible for the mur- 
der of his French bride. Following a release from service, 
the man seeks the Vichyite, reported dead, and the trail 
leads to Belgium, Switzerland and culminates in Argentina 
where a group of Nazi sympathizers are in hiding. The final 
sequence when he meets up with his victim is a gruesome 
one. In addition to the star’s fine work, Walter Slezak’s 
delineation is worthy of praise. Nina Vale, Morris Carnov- 
sky, Michael Cjeiril and Luther Adler handle their parts 
credibly. Edward Dmytryk’s direction is forceful and most 
suitable. Adults who can take some strong stuff in their 
diversion will find this tense film worth while. (R.K.O.- 
Radio) 


JOHNNY IN THE CLOUDS. A lonesome, tender note 
characterizes this English-made film that treats of the re- 
lationship between British and American aviators at an 
RAF airfield. It is a simple, sensitive tale that conjures up 
a series of loving memories, touched now with happiness, 
now with tragedy. Though the airmen soar in the clouds, 
most of the action takes place on the ground and concerns 
the affairs of the local inn-keeper who marries a pilot only 
to lose him in death. Life goes on, the Americans come, 
then the woman experiences companionship with one of 
the homesick visitors, but she knows sorrow again when 
this pilot heroically dies to save the villagers. The picture 
is an appealing one; there are beauty and heartbreak in the 
tender, simple stories of the men’s relationships with the 
women they love, of comradeship with each other. Michael 
Redgrave, Rosamund John, John Mis and Douglass Mont- 
gomery have the leading parts and bring amazing conviction 
to them. Here is a heart-warming piece for the sure enter- 
tainment of both young end older cinema-goers. (United 
Artists) Mary SHFRIDAN. 





HOLY 
BIBLE 


THE 
DOUAY-RHEIMS 
EDITION 

—- @---- 
in New Lerge Type 


$3.50 to $12. 


Ask to see the 











becutitul bindings 





At All Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 8, WN. Y. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
Gin Gest 34th St, Now York, 04 y, “* Cemenable orlese 








-—————THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 





Opposite B. Altman's 34th Sereet Betrance Louis Merckling end Staff 
Telephone: CA. 5-6774 Optometrists 
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by Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
attractively presented in a 32-page pamphlet 
10c each postpaid—At All Catholic Book Stores—Per 100 $A 
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* And the shepherd shall lay down his 
life for his sheep...” 
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M-G-M's “The LAST CHANCE” 
See it at Loew's CRITERION B' way & 45th St 
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Papal Encyclicals 


LEO XiIll 
PIUS XI 
PIUS XII 





[} THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Three encyclicals by Pius XI and Benedict XV 
Study club edition by Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


[] THE HOLY SPIRIT 
Divieum Illud, by Leo XIII 
Study club edition by Joseph Bluett, S.J. 


[] THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 
Ques Primas, by Pius XI 
Study club edition by Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


] THE SACRED HEART 
Miserentissimus Redemptor, by Pius XI 
the encyclical. 

Prepared by Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 


Chapters on the Devotion, the Promises, the Apostleship. 
Questions on the editorial treatment. 


[] RETREATS: THE EXERCISES 
Mens Nostra, by Pius XI 


References for Retreat reading. 
List of retreat houses for men and women. 


[] CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Divini Illius Magistri, by Pius XI 
Questions and references. 


[] CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
Casti Connubii, by Pius XI 


Questions and references. 


Quadragesimo Anno, by Pius XI 
Questions and references. 
[] THE CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD 


Ad Catholici Sacerdotii, by Pius XI 
Questions and references. 


(] ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM 
Divini Redemptoris, by Pius XI 
Complete text. 

(J THE UNITY OF HUMAN SOCIETY 
Summi Pontificatus, by Pius XII 
Questions and references. 

[] THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 
Mystici Corporis, by Pius XII 
Study club edition by Joseph Bluett, S.J. 

Single copy by mail: 17c 
Any 6 above: $1.00 


Each Title 
50 copies: $6.50 


Our new pamphlet, Heart ef the King, includes the full text of 


[] RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Set of 12 abeve: $2.00 
100 copies: $10.50 
AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATIONS 
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PARADE 


THE WEEK WAS RATHER QUIET, though some tuss. 
ling and scuffing broke out here and there. . . . A Connecticut 
man, while dressing, got entangled in his shirt, wrestled 
with it, dislocated his shoulder. . . . In Virginia, a policeman 
grappled with a suspect, ended up holding one leg of the 
suspect’s trousers but not the suspect. . . . Psychological 
quirks were uncovered. . . . Shortly after an Illinois couple 
began celebrating their wedding anniversary, the husband 
was taken to a hospital. The wife explained: “Every time 
Joe has a drink, he wants to cut off my hair. Last night, he 
tried it again and in the struggle he was slightly stabbed.” 
. . « Ugly motives were imputed. . . . In New York, a 
barber was hauled into court by a customer with a nicked 
throat, accused of nicking the throat because of disappoint- 
ment over the day’s horse races. . . . Following the counsel 
that women should take more interest in public affairs, a 
ten-year-old Chicago girl wrote to her Congressman: “I am 
a girl ten years old and I wish you would please do some- 
thing about prices because I can’t get many toys this year 
because prices of toys are too high. Christmas just isn’t 
Christmas without some new toys. So please do something 
about keeping prices down. Thank you.” . . . Confidential 
planning for a future life was revealed. . . . A prisoner in 
Utah State Penitentiary told a visiting news photographer 
he was studying photo-engraving, added: “I intend to try 
counterfeiting when I get out of here.” . . . 


The unpleasant side of urban life was seen. . . . A woman 
selling perfume went from door to door, gave each house- 
wife a whiff of the perfume. When the housewives came 
to, their money and jewelry were gone. . . . An apartment- 
house janitor, at the request of a lady tenant, spent hours 
searching through trash, waste paper and garbage for two 
letters containing checks for $114,000 which the lady had 
misplaced. When he found them, she gave him a reward— 
fifteen cents. . . . The nation’s foremost goosebone weather 
prophet passed away in Pennsylvania. For years, he gathered 
the goose bones after the Thanksgiving dinner, studied 
them, issued long-range weather predictions. . . . In Cali- 
fornia, a citizen interviewed on his one-hundredth birthday, 
said: “I have never smoked.” . .. In Ithaca, N. Y., a 
business man entered his 101st year, remarked: “I have 
never done anything different from others, except that 
I have been a faithful smoker.” . . . Storms continued 
lashing the matrimonial sea. . . . Newspaper dispatches 
stated that a Philadelphia girl loved a man so much she 
shot him seven times. “I love him so,” she told the judge. 
“He wanted to marry me as soon as he could get a 
divorce.” . . . “I think you both still love one another,” 
said the judge. . . . “Do you think so?” eagerly inquired 
the woman. . . . “Yes,” replied the judge. Turning to 
the man, who has a wife and daughter, the bench asked: 
“She has admitted the charge. It’s only a matter of sen- 
tence. She says you still love her, and proposed marriage. 
I want to know the status.”. . . Responded the man: 
“That’s her story. I would like to be let alone, far, far 
alone.” . . . Not many years ago, this incident would have 
shocked the nation. . . . Today it is just one of many 
similar occurrences. . . . Husbands are proposing divorce 
and marriage to other men’s wives. . . . Wives are arrang- 
ing to marry other women’s husbands. . . . Neglected 
children no longer cause raised eyebrows. . . . Since the 
turn of the century, sabotage of the family has become 
more deadly each year. . . . And without the family the 
nation cannot long endure. Joun A. TooMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Epiror: The question raised in AMERICA (Sept. 24) con- 
cerning Archibald MacLeish, head of the U. S. delegation to 
the projected Educational Organization of the United Na- 
tions, and his right to “consider the idea of God irrelevant 
to the business of education” may aptly be raised again here 
in New York City. 

I have before me Special Circular No. 73, Feb. 21, 1944, 
issued by the Superintendent of New York City public 
schools. It opens thus: “This is Brotherhood Week. There- 
fore, the time is opportune to present to you a statement on 
the concept of the brotherhood of man, which I do here- 
with.” 

Attached thereto is a mimeographed statement which be- 
gins thus: “Our democracy is both a form of government 
and a philosophy for group living. It is founded on the 
moral principle which is predicated on the concept of the 
brotherbood of man” (Italics mine). 

When the group of teachers who drew up this mimeo- 
graphed statement submitted it for official approval, the 
clause italicized in the foregoing paragraph had read as fol- 
lows: “which is predicated on the concept of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man.” At some point be- 
tween the time of the submission of this statement and the 
time of its official publication, the phrase, “of the father- 
hood of God,” was expunged. 

Questions: 1) Who removed from this official statement 
of the school system the keystone of the arch, the name of 
God? 2) In accordance with which provision of the by-laws 
of the Board of Education was this effected? 

In discussing a cognate affair of recent occurrence in 
New York State, the editor of the New York Catholic News 
(Sept. 24) hits the bull’s-eye: “It is about time to end for 
all time the theory that atheism and agnosticism may be 
encouraged in our public schools, but anything resembling 
religion must be barred.” 


New York, N. Y. TEACHER 


UNO CHARTER OUR ONLY HOPE 


Eprror: An atomic world war means extermination, and 
accordingly an international agency to control both atomic 
energy and all armaments is now imperative. This agency 
must be within the framework of the UNO, as your article 
(Control of Atomic Energy, November 17, 1945) main- 
tained. This point cannot be overstressed. 

Unfortunately, some individuals have given the public 
the impression that the United Nations Charter is already 
obsolete. It is, in fact, our only international political insti- 
tution for peace, and to scrap it in the hope that some kind 
of world government can somehow be immediately estab- 
lished is an invitation to chaos. 

True, the Charter must be changed; it must be made 
stronger until we have a real federation of nations. But it 
can be made a stronger Charter capable of handling the 
problem of atomic energy whenever the big nations want 
that stronger Charter. As soon as the UNO is in operation, 
the machinery for revision (a convention of all the member 
nations) will be awaiting them. Under the present form of 
the Charter any alteration approved by the convention needs 
the unanimous approval of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council. The immediate task, then, of Messrs. 


Truman and Attlee is the securing of their approval to the 
needed alterations—the international agency, the banning of 
the use of the atomic bomb, the deletion of the veto, the 
substitution of a real system of collective security. That 
may take some time, for all five nations must really put, as 
Bevin recently said, “the cards on the table face upwards.” 
But it is vitally important that the whole procedure of 
agreements be accomplished through the UNO, which starts 
functioning soon. There is no hope of a real international 
organization outside the Charter. 
Worcester, Mass. Wi L. Lucey, S.J. 


AMERICA’S BOOK REVIEWS 


Eprror: You were just one week too late to save me three 
dollars and utter chagrin! I always watch for your book 
reviews; they are the frankest, most Catholic I find anywhere. 

A Catholic, without any religious education until this past 
year, I have tried, in my desire for more and more knowl- 
edge, to read too much and too unselectively. Here I was 
reading and receiving a certain “uplift” from Goodier’s 
Public Life of Jesus Christ. (It is a beautifully written 
book.) Along comes Erskine, and I say to myself: “Ah, 
another book about Christ, his human life! I must have it.” 
I read the review in the New York Times magazine section. 
Then I begin to wonder why you had said nothing about 
it in America, but thought you considered it all right. 

I started to read it. It didn’t make me happy; it seemed 
to confuse me at every turn. Two evenings later, walk- 
ing down the street with Erskine under my arm, I met one 
of our curates. He is always frankly interested in anything 
I am reading, and with horror he looked at the book—and 
he walked down the street with Erskine under his arm! 

Today (November 10) your review sees the light of day. 
And I say each morning: “Thank God for a priest like Father 
Gardiner.” 

You see, one Catholic review that I read was so weak it 
sounded as if the reviewer was afraid (and I think that’s 
the trouble with most reviewers) of what people might 
think if he made a definite statement. 

More power—and a long life—to you, but in the future 
keep ahead of the publication. You can, you know. 


Evanston, III. Tont Voss 


Thanks for the bouquet. Reviews may not appear before 
the publication date of the book.—H. C. G. 


APPROVAL 


Eprror: As a long-time subscriber to AMERICA, I want to 
thank and congratulate its Reverend Editor for his suggested 
plan to prevent world annihilation (America, Nov. 17, 1945). 

Now, several days later, England’s Anthony Eden (no 
mediocre statesman) comes out boldly endorsing—or rather 
voicing—the same ideas: limitation of sovereignty (““we 
have got to take the sting out of nationalism”) and abolition 
of the veto power as adopted by the San Francisco Confer- 
ence—a pre-atomic-bomb measure—and, quoting Mr. Eden’s 
apt definition: “an anachronism in the modern world.” 

Thanks again to America for the priceless service ren- 
dered weekly to its ever-growing number of readers. 

Bay Pines, Fla. K. A. MoyniHAN 
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THE WORD 


THE PROVERBIAL FATE of so many great books—to 
be praised but not read— increasingly threatens that greatest 
of all books, the Bible. Most timely, then, is the Pauline 
reminder, in the Epistle for the Second Sunday of Advent, 
that “whatever things have been written, have been written 
for our instruction, that through the patience and the con- 
solation afforded by the Scriptures we may have hope” 
(Rom. 14:4). 

Leo XIII called the Scriptures “a Letter written by our 
Heavenly Father . . . to the human race,” echoing the beau- 
tiful idea of Chrysostom and Augustine. All Scripture is 
inspired by God (II Tim. 3:16); He is the principal Author, 
and so the concept of a heavenly missive to us earthly exiles, 
“letters from that country whither we are journeying,” as 
Augustine says, is no mere empty conceit. Pius XII, who 
called the Bible “this Heaven-sent Treasure,” heartily en- 
dorses the words of the great Jerome: “If there is anything 
in this life which sustains a wise man and induces him to 
maintain his serenity . . . it is in the first place, I consider, 
the meditation and knowledge of the Scriptures.” 

The Church, of course, abhors “private interpretation”; 
she insists, likewise, that we seek the literal, genuine meai- 
ing of the sacred words, unmuddied by vague metaphor or 
allegory. But Benedict XV represented her attitude when he 
prayed “for all the Church’s children . . . that, being sat- 
urated with the Bible, they may arrive at the all-surpassing 
knowledge of Jesus Christ.” Leo XIII granted to all who 
prayerfully read the Scripture for at least fifteen minutes, 
an indulgence of 300 days, and Holy Writ has now been 
made agreeably accessible in revised translations, notably 
the New Testament edition prepared under the authority and 
supervision of the American Bishops. 

“Pray without ceasing” (I Thess. 5:17) is an injunction 
which lies on all of us, yet we find it hard to pray. We 
know the soul can sicken from malnutrition, that it must be 
strengthened by the Sacraments, prayer, spiritual reading. 
But we too seldom realize that in the. Bible we have an 
inexhaustible mine of prayer and reading. 

The great Feast of Mary’s Immaculate Conception should 
remind us that she, as in all matters, is likewise a model in 
this. Twice Luke says: “Mary kept in mind all these words, 
pondering them in her heart” (2:19, 51). That is a perfect 
description of meditation on the life of Christ—the memory 
retains and recalls, the mind appraises, the will reacts; all 
faculties are moved and warmed by the Holy Spirit showing 
us the truth, strengthening us to embrace it, revealing 
Christ that we may shape our souls and sculpture our hearts 
on His pattern. 

Chesterton complained that the New Testament is, for us, 
no longer mew. Unthinking repetition has blunted the edge 
of preception and realization. Read the Gospel for once as 
though you had never read it before. Take your Scripture or 
Missal for a short time each day. God is within you in a 
special way, if you are in the state of grace; He is all around 
you like a bursting sea. Advert to that fact, bow your 
mind humbly before Him, ask for the grace you need, then 
open His “letter” to you. The Little Flower once confessed 
that she turned wearily from learned treatises to Holy Writ. 
“Immediately, everything becomes luminous in me again; 
often a single sentence opens up infinite horizons.” 

“Familiarity with the Bible” is “the royal road to the 
knowledge and love of Christ” in such wise that Saint 
Jerome declared and Benedict XV confirmed his dictum, 
that “Ignorance of the Bible means ignorance of Christ.” 

WimuaM A. DoNAGHY 
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AVAILABLE 


Printed and Bound in the 
United States of America 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


By Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. 


Archbishop Goodier begins his story with the 
teachings of John the Baptist: he ends it be- 
fore the Last Supper. Between these two land- 
marks he has retold, incident by incident, 
the story of Our Lord’s life as the Gospels 
present it to us; describing the events as they 
seem actually to be taking place, in their re- 
lation to the central and dominating Figure. 
“Religious, familiar with Didon and Meschler, 
will find Archbishop Goodier equal, if not 
superior to them.”—Catholic World. 

(Two Volumes) per set $6.50 


THE PASSION AND DEATH 
OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


By Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. 
Uniform with “The Public Life of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ” 


Archbishop Goodier begins the present work 
at the Tuesday of the first Holy Week and 
carries us through the momentous scene of 
the institution of the Holy Eucharist, the 
Agony in the Garden, the Passion and Death, 
up to the entombment of Christ. 


The author based his narrative strictly on the 
Evangelists, has avoided all historical and 
critical quibbling, and has set himself to the 
task of presenting Christ the Man. ‘Masterly 
presentation of the mind of Christ.”—Clergy 
Review. $3.50 


SAINT THERESE 
OF LISIEUX 


A Revised translation of the definitive 
Carmelite edition of her autobiography and 
letters, together with the story of her can- 
onization, and an account of several of her 
heavenly roses: By the Rev. Thomas N. 
Taylor, Carfin, Motherwell, Scotland: Witness 
before the tribunal of the beatification. $3.25 





s SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


MY 
SPIRITUAL 
EXERCISES 


By 
JOHN KEARNEY, C.S.Sp. 


Here is a book which truly reflects the 
spirit of its author. Reverend John 
Kearney, C.S.Sp., throughout his lifetime 
stressed both in his writings and by his 
own example the beauties and values of 
Spiritual Exercises when performed solely 
for love of God. This notable priest and 
author of many influential works, includ- 
ing “My Yoke Is Sweet,” “Treasure In 
Heaven,” and “‘Learn of Me,” believed 


strongly that the Religious life is the 


perfection of the Christian life. Originally 


intended as meditative reading for mem- 
bers of Religious Orders and Communi- 
ties, “My Spiritual Exercises” has a much 
broader appeal and should interest every- 
one who is striving to lead a fervent 
272 pages $2.25 


At all Catholic Bookstores 
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SECTION TWO 


BALANCING THE BOOKS 


WITH 


AMERICA 


SEEKING PEACE IN AN ATOMIC WORLD 


DIDN’T SAMUEL JOHNSON SAY 
that a man who is to be hanged in a 
fortnight finds it easy to concentrate 
on essentials? If there be anything like 
a promulgated death sentence for our 
civilization the closest thing is Atomic 
Energy for Military Purposes, by Henry 
de Wolf Smyth (Princeton University 
Press. $2). If you wish to increase your 
power of concentration as you peruse 
this list of current books on peace and 
its problems, put yourself in the at- 
mosphere by reading Professor Smyth’s 
account of the $2 billion project 
that had its spectacular climax over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Then read 
some of these books that show the way 
to the essentials. 

Was the human effect of that bomb 
more stupendous than the material ef- 
fect? Norman Cousins says that Modern 
Man is Obsolete (Viking. $1). He 
makes an impassioned plea for a revolu- 
tion in our national thinking and our 
national and international institutions. 
Emery Reves is congratulating himself 
that he had already pointed the way in 
The Anatomy of Peace (Harper. $2). 
Here he condemns “internationalism” 
because it clings to the old notion of 
the absolute sovereign rights of “‘na- 
tions.” 

Drastic measures are no doubt needed, 
but world order means also the control 
of a great variety of forces, any one of 
which can upset the international 
equilibrium. The fiat of international 
agreement will not suffice to control 
such forces. Edward Hallett Carr has 
reminded us of the tragic effects of 
nationalism and has pointed out its 
bankruptcy in Nationalism and After 
(Macmillan. $1.25). Professor Carr has 
contributed effectively to our knowl- 
edge of the issues of this war in several 
earlier works. It is rather noteworthy 
that in this recent work he has aban- 


doned the idea of the chances for a true 
democratic international community, 
so dividing a force is the effect of big- 
nation power. He believes we are enter- 
ing an era of the multinational system. 
In the legal sphere, Hans Kelsen seeks 
the rule of law, too, in Peace Through 
Law (University of North Carolina 
Press. $2), but he would retain the 
confederation of sovereign states con- 
demned by Reves. These states he would 
bind to maintain peace through a court 
endowed with compulsory jurisdiction. 
Sir William Beveridge takes the same 
line that international anarchy is the 
root cause of war. In The Price of 
Peace (Norton. $2), he says out of this 
fact springs fear, “the product of in- 
ternational anarchy.” And fear sooner 
or later causes an explosion. 

But if, under the impulse of the 
atomic age, we make a long leap for- 
ward, this does not mean we can afford 
to cut our links with the past. There 
are no real saltus in international life, 
despite many appearances to the con- 
trary. An important survey of our 
lessons from the past is Pioneers in 
World Order, edited by Harriet Eager 
Davis (Columbia University Press. 
$2.75). This is a record of the successes 
and failures of the League of Nations 
by sixteen Americans long associated 
with the League. This book is important 
because it presents through American 
eyes the point of departure for our post- 
war plan for international order. 

Everyone talks about the evils of 
absolute sovereignty but no one seems 
to be able to do anything about it. 
The United States has had a bad record 
in this respect. Denna Frank Fleming 
reminds us in The United States and 
the World Court (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2) that we deliberately and on prin- 
ciple refused to submit our welfare to 
the tender mercies of an international 


court. Back of this refusal, aside from 
the ordinary selfishness of nations, was 
the undeveloped character of interna- 
tional law. The primitive stage of world 
law is a sad gauge of the anarchy that 
exists among nations, but there are some 
general norms that have become gen- 
erally agreed upon as the basis for future 
international conduct. Upon these norms 
the United Nations was founded. They 
were collated and formulated with the 
assistance of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and published 
as The International Law of the Future 
(Columbia University Press. $2). Ex- 
pressed as postulates, principles and 
proposals, this is a book-form publica- 
tion of an earlier study styled “an ex- 
pression of a community of views by 
North Americans.” To say that this 
summary was frequently cited as an 
authoritative reference at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference is sufficient proof of 
the quality of this work. 

At the basis of our answer to the 
challenge of the atomic age must rest 
a sincere respect for human rights. As 
the Catholic Bishops have said: “Surely 
our generation should know that tyran- 
ny in any nation menaces world peace.” 
The United Nations Charter has recog- 
nized this fact in establishing human 
rights as its raison d’étre. A professor 
of international law at Cambridge has 
provided us with the necessary basic 
data in advancing the international vin- 
dication of human rights, in An Inter- 
national Bill of the Rights of Man, 
(Columbia University Press. $3). The 
author, H. Lauterpacht, is not satisfied 
merely to lay down a declaration of 
human rights. Undeterred by very 
formidable difficulties, he has detailed 
plans for the implementation of such 
a bill of rights. 

The issue of national minorities is 
carefully analyzed by Oscar I. Janowsky 
in Nationalities and National Minorities 
(Macmillan. $2.75). This is one of the 
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issues that defied solution after the last 
war, and still demands solution. No- 
where has this issue reached greater in- 
tensity than in East-Central Europe, 
where this study has special reference. 

But for a general, non-technical, yet 
profound study of the problem of peace 
and stability issued in recent months, 
mone deserves, in my estimation, more 
close attention than One World in the 
Making, by Ralph Barton Perry (Cur- 
rent Books. $3). Although the author 
has respectfully borrowed his title from 
the inspiration of Wendell Willkie, this 
book is not to be classified as so super- 
ficial as that of the late Republican 
Presidential candidate. 

Among specifically Catholic works, 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s Seven Pillars of 
Peace (Scribner. $1.75) is a brief and 
valuable exposition of the moral bases 
of a substantial peace. More profound 
and searching is Msgr. Donald A. Mac- 
Lean’s A Dynamic World Order (Bruce. 
$2.50). This work contains more than 
an enunciation of principles. Dr. Mac- 
Lean comes down to details—which 
Catholic writers commonly avoid—and 
shows how these principles can and 
should work out in our national politi- 
cal, economic and judicial institutions. 
Thomas P. Neill thrusts the roots of 
world peace very deep when he examines 
in Weapons for Peace (Bruce. $2.50) 
the historial and ideological wellsprings 
of international order, and the basic 
conflicts of which wars are only the 
external correlatives. 

If principles need policy to imple- 
ment them, this finds foremost applica- 
tion in our own American policy. Of 
this policy we alone have control, and 
for it alone are we responsible. William 
Henry Chamberlain has done a great 
service in America: Partner in World 
Rule (Vanguard. $3), for while right- 
fully castigating the moral lapses in 
our international policies, especially in 
our consent to the Soviet program in 
Eastern Europe, he does not stop there, 
but demands a strong American policy 
which will consist of a clear enunciation 
of what we intend to do, along with the 
power of conviction that we mean 
to carry out that policy. His book 
marks, we hope, an end of sterile wring- 
ing of hands and a beginning of a real 
foreign policy. In the open arena of 
power politics, William T. R. Fox ex- 
amines the chances of the lasting co- 
operation of the Big Three. In his very 
able study, The Super-Powers (Har- 
court, Brace $2) he presents a side of 
international relations that we don’t like 
to contemplate but which we cannot 
afford to ignore. By ignoring the role of 
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power in a coming world order we are 
only steering towards pitfalls. The 
author’s conclusion is that the @biding 
cooperation of the Big Three is a suf- 
ficiently valid hypothesis that the 
United Nations can rest upon it. Which 
is consoling, because if such cooperation 
on the level of sheer power is not pos- 
sible, then all plans for world order 
through international organization are 
out of this world in a very real sense. 
The authors of another handy book, 
but short, were Herbert Hoover and 
Hugh Gibson with their The Basis of 
Lasting Peace (Van Nostrand. $1). 
Written originally with a view to the 
San Francisco Conference, this state- 
ment of principles is still worth while. 
For stimulating reading—and you won’t 
agree with the author—take Henry G. 
Aisberg and his Le#’s Talk About the 
Peace (Hastings House. $2.75). He 
uses the dialog method, and he doesn’t 
like a lot of things. Maybe you'll want 
to join in the conversation. 

The country which is hardest to 
know anything about is the one which, 
curiously, has provoked the most books 
about itself. And very few of these can 
keep from taking sides. William L. 
White, for instance, in his Report on 
the Russians (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50) 
thought that life in Russia was no 
better than life in a penitentiary of 
his native Kansas. He was duly flayed 
alive by the pro-Soviet reviewers and 
commentators. More sympathetic was 
Edgar Snow’s Pattern of Soviet Power 
(Randon House. $2.75). Writer for 
Saturday Evening Post, in which some 
of this material had already appeared, 
Mr. Snow didn’t want to spoil a good 
thing by embarking on the course that 
White, another reputable journalist, 
presumed to take. Another solid work 
on Russia is The Big Three, by David 
J. Dallin (Yale University Press. $2.75). 
This new work by a man who has 
earned an enviable reputation for keen 
analysis gives, despite ill-disguised hostil- 
ity to the Soviet Union, a valuable 
line-up of the points of contact at 
which the great Powers must meet each 
other, all over the world. But on the 
other side of the ideological fence is 
Victor Yakhontoff’s USSR Foreign Pol- 
icy (Coward-McCann. $3.50). This 
book is essentially an apology for Soviet 
policy back to the Revolution. This is 
an unenviable and at times impossible 
task, but those who really want to see 
the Russian side presented with all due 
documentation should have this book. 

Germany and Japan ask us, almost 
mockingly, now that we have won the 
war, what are we going to do about it? 





Every discussion on Germany must start 
off from Henry Morgenthau’s Ger 

Is Our Problem (Harper. $2), for ad. 
mittedly it is the plan of the forme 
Secretary of the Treasury which is being 
put into effect right now. A legal work 
of substantial interest and value is Wg 
Criminals, Their Prosecution and Pun. 


ishment, by Sheldon Glueck (Knopf, | 


$3). D. W. Brogan’s The Free State: 
Some Considerations on its Practical 
Value (Knopf. $2) makes special ap. 
plication to Germany and assists us in 
understanding some of the lessons to bk 
drawn from the enslavement of Ger. 
many by the Nazi philosophies. A 
sympathetic approach to the German 
problem is given in Max Jordan’ 
Beyond All Fronts (Bruce. $3). There 
is another Germany, that of Karl 
Goerdler and others who never lost the 
conviction that the German people 
would disown the evil deeds of their 
rulers. 

Many books on Japan have already 
been superseded by the rapid and even 
unexpected pace of the victory. But 
Wilfrid Fleisher’s What To Do with 
Japan (Doubleday, Doran. $2) was 
hailed as a State Department tril 
balloon when it first appeared. The 


author’s contention that the Emperor | 


would serve well as an instrument of 
stabilization has been verified by events. 

China is an ally but she seems to 
attract divided views on her destiny. 
China’s Crisis, by Lawrence K. Rosinger 
(Knopf. $3) has been criticized as a 





: 
smear of the Central Government and 


as propaganda for Yenan and its Com- 
munists. Report on Red China, by 
Harrison Forman (Holt. $3), is def- 
initely a plug for the rebels. But Pan 
Chao-ying defends the Central Govern- 
ment’s policies in China Fights On 
(Revell. $2.50). 

Central Europe has, as usual, the head- 


—— 


lines in international politics. Balken | 


Background, by Bernard Newman 
(Macmillan. $2.50), may help to en- 
lighten the reader. More scholarly and 
authoritative is Hugh Seton-Watson 
and his Eastern Europe Between the 
Wars: 1918-1941 (Macmillan. $6.50). 
More current and dynamic is Trouble 
Zone, by Leon Dennen ( Ziff-Davis 
$1.50), an account of Soviet infiltration 
in the Balkans and Near East. 


The cause of Italy has received | 


friendly treatment in American books 
published this past year. But of special 
interest to Catholics was the work pub- 
lished by the redoubtable priest, Dos 
Luigi Sturzo, Italy and the Coming 
World (Roy. $3.50). 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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THE WIDESPREAD SOCIO-ECONOMIC FRONT 


AS GOVERNMENTS STRUGGLED 
with greater or less success to adjust na- 
tional economies to the ways of peace, 
the problems of government received 
considerable attention in the world of 
books. David Bryn-Jones, chairman of 
the Department of International Rela- 
tions at Carleton College, has par- 
ticipated in group discussions on dem- 
ocratic government since the end of 
World War I. The fruits of these dis- 
cussions appear in his Toward a Dem- 
ocratic New Order (University of 
Minnesota Press. $3.50). He views the 
growth of the liberal tradition as en- 
couraging the spread of democratic 
ideas. Insofar as it proclaimed “prin- 
ciples that are valid for ages beyond 
that which gave them historic expres- 
sion” there can be no quarrel with its 
objectives or with the democratic as- 
pirations which it fostered. But Profes- 
sor Bryn-Jones is not blind to the limita- 
tions and erroneous exaggerations of 
liberalism. He blames these for much 
of the confusion that now prevails. 
Therefore he attempts a re-examination 
of the basic concepts of democracy and 
a re-interpretation and application of 
them to the “industrialized and in- 
tegrated world of today.” 

Back in 1831 the brilliant Alexis de 
Tocqueville came to our country to 
study how American political theory 
worked out in practice. The result was 
his two-volume Democracy in America 
which appeared in French over a cen- 
tury ago. Many of de Tocqueville’s 
evaluations and comments are relevant 
today. Professor Phillips Bradley has 
brought out a new, two-volume edition 
of Democracy in America (Knopf. $6), 
with the translation revised, the original 
notes restored and a bibliography ap- 
pended. The lengthy introduction re- 
trieves the criticism of early reviewers, 
here and abroad, and adds some modern 
comment. 

American government, wrestling with 
the problems of a complex national 
economy while endeavoring not to 
prejudice democratic procedure, could 
stand some reshaping and reorganiza- 
tion if we are not to fall into anarchy 
or authoritarian solutions. Thomas K. 
Finletter, in Can Representative Gov- 
ernment Do the Job? (Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $2) discusses the problem 
sanely. He shows that our complex na- 
tional economy and participation in 
world affairs call for greater efficiency 
and decisiveness of action, particularly 
in moments of crisis, and that these may 


not be bought by a sacrifice of dem- 


ocratic ideals. More coordination and 
cooperation between the executive and 
legislative branches must replace the 
present tendency to opposition. 

In Big Government : Can We Control 
It? (Harper. $2.50), Merlo J. Pusey 
agrees that in a country as big as ours, 
with big population, industry, agricul- 
ture and foreign relations, big govern- 
ment is inevitable. Mr. Pusey’s problem 
is to reconcile the strong and rather 
centralized government required for ef- 
ficiency with democracy. Though he 
admits that the need for more efficient 
government long called for an expan- 
sion of agencies and administrative 
functions, and that the New Deal did 
not create the need but merely tried 
to meet it, he is harsh in treating the 
Roosevelt administration. This harshness 
leads to some unsupportable conclusions 
and misjudgments of events. In general, 
however, the approach is objective and 
will stimulate thought on the future 
of our government. The fourth of a 
series of “guide lines to America’s 
future,” Democracy under Pressure, by 
Stuart Chase (Twentieth Century Fund. 
$i) analyzes the major pressure groups 
which are inclined to promote their 
special interests at the expense of public 
welfare. The chief culprits he finds are 
Big Business, Big Labor and Big Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Chase does not see how such 
pressure can be controlled except by a 
strong government genuinely represent- 
ative of the whole people. 

Can Democracy Recover? by Louis 
Marlio (Doubleday. $2) is a translation 
of a work which originally appeared in 
French in 1943. In it the complexities 
of modern society are recognized and 
the need for a stable government 
pointed out. The author will have none 
of totalitarian, Marxian or strictly 
liberal solutions. He wants what he 
terms Social Liberalism and a strong 
central authority which can safeguard 
diverse rights and sanction the duties 
that are their corollaries. A healthy 
family life he considers essential for 
a truly democratic nation. Even while 
taking exception to those of his defini- 
tions which draw too heavily on the 
“Enlightenment,” we cannot but profit 
by his discerning comment on the con- 
temporary crisis in democratic govern- 
ment. Charles A. Beard has made some 
modifications in his Economic Basis of 
Politics, particularly in chapter V en- 
titled “Our Revolutionary Age,” and 
brought out a revised edition (Knopf. 
$1.75). In studying the increasingly 
important relationship between politics 


and economics, even those who find 
themselves in disagreement with some 
of Beard’s views will not wish to ignore 
him in this new and enlarged edition 
of his well known work. 
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Socio-economic complications, largely 
induced by an overdose of liberalism 
and individualism, have contributed to 
the contemporary problems of govern- 
ment, as the foregoing writers pointed 
out. One of the authors who has come 
to grips with the socio-economic issues 
is Sir William Beveridge (already known 
as author of Social Insurance and Allied 
Services) in his Full Employment in a 
Free Society (Norton. $3.75). Recog- 
nizing that efforts to achieve security 
and freedom from want will be un- 
successful unless mass idleness is avoided, 
he invites government to try its hand 
at securing full employment. Without 
giving a blanket endorsement to all of 
Beveridge’s analysis, or taking sides on 
some of the solutions he proposes, it can 
safely be said that all who look to- 
ward full employment in a non-total- 
itarian society will profit by acquain- 
tance with this careful and readable 
study. 

The idea of “full employment” has 
been impressed on the average American 
mind more forcefully by Henry A. 
Wallace, who in his Sixty Million Jobs 
(Simon and Schuster. $2; paper $1), 
interprets Beveridge in the light of our 
domestic employment problems. Though 
one might take his stand on the book 
rather with Senator Taft than with 
Senator Pepper (see New York Times 
Book Review, September 9) he will not 
wish to by-pass this non-fiction best 
seller, which can be seen on many a 
corner newsstand. 

Jack Chernick and George C. Hel- 
lickson, respectively economist and 
journalist, in their Guaranteed Annual 
Wages (University of Minnesota Press. 
$2.50), look in that direction for a new 
stimulus toward increased production 
and employment. A chapter entitled 
“Annual Wage Pioneers and Their 
Philosophies” is devoted to the indus- 
trial codes of William Cooper Procter 
(Procter and Gamble), Jay C. Hormel 
(Hormel Packing Company), and Hen- 
ry L. Nunn (Nunn-Bush Company). 
Mr. Nunn once remarked: “the only 
Way to get cooperation is to take labor 
into partnership. You won't have in- 
dustrial democracy until you do.” That, 
in brief, is the viewpoint of the two 
authors who give us a thought-provok- 
ing little book which should be of spe- 
cial interest to business men. Beardsley 
Ruml, in Tomorrow’s Business (Farrar 
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and Rinehart. $2.50), sees self-imposed 
discipline as the only hope of free en- 
terprise. Mr. Ruml takes the stand that 
what we want is “not freedom for 
business but business for freedom,” and 
that thus we can have full employment 
in a truly democratic society. He con- 
ceives of a board of directors as gradual- 
ly coming to include trustees for the 
employes, the consumers, the vendors 
and all the stockholders, as well as the 
company officers. 

Rev. Leo R. Ward, of the University 
of Notre Dame, considers consumer 
cooperatives as a check on threatening 
monopoly. In Ourselves Inc., The Story 
of Consumer Free Enterprise (Harper. 
$2.50) he takes us for a journey around 
the country, with a short side-excursion 
abroad, to see what cooperatives have 
accomplished in securing that better 
distribution of this world’s goods which 
is necessary if men are to possess free- 
dom for any length of time. It is an 
intensely interesting and readable work, 
which presents many informative details 
without making them painfully obvious. 


Organized labor is prominently in 
the news these days—and in publishers’ 
lists, too. Labor Fact Book made its 
biennial appearance, covering the war 
years 1943-45 (International Publishers. 
$2.25). For those who can read with 
discrimination and don’t mind some 
“party-line” slanting, this compact little 
volume has many practical uses. 

If you want to know where the 
Lace Operatives of America—and other 
unions too—have their headquarters, 
whether they are independent or af- 
filiated, what the dues are, or the mem- 
bership qualifications, or the chief 
provisions of their constitution, and 
many other interesting facts, you have 
only to turn to Handbook of Labor 
Unions, by Florence Peterson (Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs. $5). 
For anybody working in the labor field, 
this work is indispensable. 

In Labor Today and Tomorrow, 
Aaron Levenstein tells the story of war- 
time relations among labor, management 
and government, and lists some of the 
consequences for the postwar era 
(Knopf. $2.75). This is an expert job 
by a very well informed man fully 
aware of the ideological currents in 
the labor movement. 

To the growing biographical literature 
on labor leaders add Jonathan Gross- 
man’s William Sylvis, Pioneer of Amer- 
ican Labor (Columbia University Press. 
$3.50). Written in a quiet, scholarly 
but readable style, this study of one of 
the first labor leaders to think in na- 
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tional terms provides a valuable back- 
ground for an understanding of or- 
ganized labor today. The reader will be 
struck by the similarity between in- 
ternal union problems faced by Sylvis 
and those confronting contemporary 
leaders of labor. 

Not many months after Manya 
Gordon’s How to Tell Progress from 
Reaction (Dutton. $3) appeared, the 
British Labor Party swept to victory in 
England. This was a bit of good 
fortune, but not undeserved. Miss 
Gordon (in real life, Mrs. Simeon 
Strunsky) has written a very thought- 
ful and challenging book, one of the 
best expositions of “‘Social-Democratic” 
thought yet to come to our attention. 
Here is the answer of Socialists who 
condemn Soviet totalitarianism for the 
industrial problems of our age. If you 
want to know what the British Labor 
Party is trying to accomplish, Manya 
Gordon can be a well informed and 
persuasive guide. 

If you are looking for a personalized 
account of most of the big strikes dur- 
ing the 1930’s, with excursions to 
Puerto Rico and Europe thrown in for 
good measure, Rose Pesotta’s Bread upon 
the Waters will fill the bill (Dodd, 
Mead. $3). Born in a Russian ghetto, 
the author came to America in her 
"teens, grew up in the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, rose 
to be general organizer and eventually 
the union’s only woman vice-president. 
Even though exception must be taken 
to some of her judgments—notably on 
Spain, Puerto Rico and French Canada 
—those who live on the right side of 
the tracks, and have never known any- 
thing else, can derive immense profit 
from Miss Pesotta’s well written mem- 
oir. 

To provide a swift review of the 
demotic issues facing the country, the 
editors of Press Research, a Washington 
bureau which supplies documentary 
material on controversial questions to 
harassed publishers and _ broadcasters, 
have published a study called Postwar 
Jobs (Public Affairs Press. $2.50). It 
covers all the headline subjects: tax- 
ation, foreign trade, agriculture, hous- 
ing, etc. Each chapter ends with a real- 
istic section entitled ““Where Does Con- 
gress Stand?” 
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Agriculture’s history and problems 
have a claim on the interest of every 
reader who realizes that adequate food 
will always remain one of the world’s 
primary concerns and that its absence 
is a potential source of conflict. Coming 
as volume five of a nine-volume eco- 
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nomic history of the United State, 
The Farmer’s Last Frontier; Agricul. 
ture, 1860-1897 (Farrar and Rinehart, 
$5), by Fred A. Shannon, tells of ap 
important era of frontier advance and 
national growth, whose luster wa; 
dimmed by unrestrained greed and 


fergetfulness of the future. In tha | 


period can be found the beginning, 
of many of American agriculture’; 
triumphs and failures. Replete with 
facts, considerable social and ecenomic 
history is woven into a very readable 
text. 

On a more popular level, Two Billion 
Acre Farm (Doubleday. $2.50), by 





Robert West Howard, traces informally | 


the history of American agriculture, 
Written with a journalistic flair for 


interesting facts and striking presenta. | 


tion, this little book leads one to share 
the author’s view that America’s two 
billion acres of farm land fairly invite 


us to decentralization and a “back to. | 


the-land” movement. Howard says: “the 
fact remains that the average American 
city, as developed during the nineteenth 


and twentieth centuries, is not a fitting | 


residence for men.” On a somewhat 
more scholarly plane and in a more 
specialized field, Seaman A. Knapp, 
Schoolmaster of American Agriculture 
(Columbia University Press. $3.25), by 
Joseph Cannon Bailey, of Hunter Col- 
lege, tells of the man who labored to 
bring to agriculture the advantages of 
modern scientific and technical develop- 
ment. Knapp was a firm believer in the 
principle, subscribed to by Jefferson, 
that the agricultural portion of the 
community forms the backbone of the 
nation. For this reason Seaman Knopf, 
who promoted agricultural extension 
work in the United States and wished 
to use education as a means of making 
farmers more secure on the land, re- 
turned again and again to the theme 
of training young America where it is 
largely born—on the land. 
Agricultural extension work is not 
confined to the United States but is 
spreading throughout the world. Gov. 
ernments see more and more the need 
of improving farm methods and in- 
structing young farmers if the agricul- 
tural population is to be stable and 
equal to the task of feeding a badly 
undernourished world population. Is 
Farmers of the World (Columbia Usi- 
versity Press. $2.50) Edmund de 5. 
Brunner, Irwin T. Sanders and Douglas 
Ensminger tell of the development of 
agricultural extension in Europe, Asi, 
Latin America and the Pacific. Some 
chapters are written by specialists o 
various countries and regions. 











Feeding the people is closely con- 
nected with the condition of the soil 
on which food is grown. This truth is 
brought out admirably, and with con- 
siderable human interest, by J. I. Rodale 
in Pay Dirt: Farming and Gardening 
with Composts (Devin-Adair. $3). The 
author is editor of Organic Farming 
magazine. He sees gradual depletion of 
our land resources being brought about 
by factory-farming methods and the in- 
discriminate use of artificial fertilizers. 
The break with nature’s life cycle— 
which depends so much on farmyard 
manure, decaying animal and vegetable 
matter and the action of earthworm and 
microbe—not only ruins the soil but 
results in inadequate nutrition that af- 
fects the health of the people. The 
future of our natural resources is con- 
sidered by Kirtley F. Mather in Enough 
and to Spare: Mother Earth can Nourish 
Every Man in Freedom (Harper. $2). 
We have here a refutation of Malthus’ 
theory that population always tends to 
outrun the means of subsistence. Nature, 
the author says, has given us sufficient 
renewable resources if we use them 
wisely. 
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Important as is the supplying of 
man’s bodily wants for his full personal 
development, the condition of his mind 
and his will determins in large measure 
what kind of a world he, as an in- 
dividual and as a member of society, 
will live in. Father James A. Magner, 
of Catholic University, has contributed 
a book helpful to those who wish to 
make more out of their lives in a 
humanly Christian way. In Personality 
and Successful Living (Bruce. $2.75), 
the author has struck a fine balance 
between motives on the natural level 
and the supernatural forces which 
should and must play a part in every 
genuinely successful life. 

Soldier to Civilian (McGraw-Hill. 
$2.50) by George D. Pratt, M.D., takes 
up the question of readjustment of the 
12,000,000 members of the armed forces 
who are gradually returning to civilian 
life. While returning soldiers generally 
resent being regarded as “psychos,” it 
would be folly to ignore the fact that 
readjustment problems exist, both in 
families and with individuals. To sup- 
plement the work of the National Com- 
mittee for Service to Veterans, count- 
less local committees and communities 
have a task to perform. Community 
leaders, social agencies, educators and 
clergy will profit from Dr. Pratt’s dis- 
cussion of readjustment. The valiant ef- 
forts of our military and medical men 
to save life in this war are told in 


Out of Carnage (Howell, Soskin. $3) 
by Alexander R. Griffin. In addition to 
the activities of the Medical Corps, 
which distinguished itself by finding 
new treatments and techniques, the 
author tells of protective and emergency 
equipment, air-sea rescue and instruc- 
tion for survival in jungle and desert. 
In a more serious vein, and with a touch 
of the Freudian approach, Lt. Col. Roy 
R. Grinker, M.C. and Maj. John P. 
Spiegel treat of Men under Stress 
(Blakiston. $4). This exposition of the 
role of psychiatry in the war and of 
handling mental casualties is directed to 
the psychologist and medical man. 
While not perfect in all details, 
Psychiatry for the Priest (Newman 
Book Shop.), written by Father La- 
Chapelle after careful study and long 
experience, will assist the priest and 
Religious in meeting the psychiatric 
cases which they are bound to meet and 
should at least be able to recognize. 

One of the unfortunate experiences 
of the war was that of the Japanese 
Americans who happened to be dwellers 
on our West Coast at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. Commander Alexander H. 
Leighton, USN, a doctor who spe- 
cialized in psychiatry and social an- 
thropology, used his experience at the 
Poston Relocation Center to write on 
The Governing of Men (Princeton 
University Press. $3.75). Assisted by a 
number of American-born Japanese 
college graduates, trained as field work- 
ers, Commander Leighton and his aides 
interviewed thousands of evacuees and 
gathered data from casual conversation. 
The result is a study of how the un- 
fortunates, who had to live in barracks 
conditions and with very little comfort 
and privacy, reacted to various types 





of administration and treatment, not- 
ably that of the contrasting “‘stereo- 
type-minded” and “people-minded” of- 
ficials. 

In the field of race relations a very 
noteworthy study of Black Chicago 
appeared in a massive volume entitled 
Black Metropolis (Harcourt. $5) by 
St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton. 
This thorough survey leads one to the 
inevitable conclusion that our inter- 
racial problem has its origin not in any 
intrinsic malice of the Negro but in the 
ghetto idea and in the social policy 
which employs the segregation principle. 

The subtitle for Build Together, 
Americans (Hinds, Hayden and EI- 
dredge. $2), by Rachel Davis DuBois, 
is “Adventures in intercultural educa- 
tion for the secondary school.” That 
reveals quite well the end and scope 
of this excellent contribution for edu- 
cators, community leaders and social 
workers who are seeking ways and 
means of eliminating group antagonisms 
and minority problems. 

Worthy of mention also is the new, 
revised edition of One America; The 
History, Contributions and Present 
Problems of Our Racial and National 
Minorities (Prentice-Hall. $5). This is 
a series of highly informative papers 
by outstanding writers on various 
minority groups. The editors are Francis 
J. Brown and Joseph Slabey Roucek. 
Those who are confused as to just what 
are the actual ambitions and desires of 
the Negro group might profitably read 
What the Negro Wants (University 
of North Carolina Press. $3.50), a 
symposium edited by Professor Rayford 
W. Logan of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. All shades of opinion are 
found in this book. 

Two books touching on persons and 
human relations bring this section to 
a close. One, The Hays Office (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.75), by Raymond Moley, 
gives us a concise, readable record of 
s twenty-three-year-old American in- 
stitution, whose most prominent phase 
in recent years has been the Production 
Code Administration. The other is the 
Inner Laws of Society (Kenedy. $3.50), 
incorporating much of the sociological 
thought of a great Catholic social think- 
er, Don Luigi Sturzo. This essay—it is 
not a textbook—touches on the Forms 
of Society and its principal Syntheses. 
It concludes by pointing out that what 
we need to heal society’s wounds is 
not a totalitarian state achieving merely 
mechanical unity, but the developed 
responsibility and social power of the 
individual, naturally and supernaturally 
considered. WruaM J. Grsons 
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“DULLEST OF SUBJECTS”—EDUCATION! 


ONLY THREE BOOKS ON EDUCA- 
tion found a place among the hundred 
selected titles on the Fall List of the 
Cardinal’s Literature Committee: The 
Idea of a Catholic College, by John 
Julian Ryan (Sheed and Ward. $2), 
Sir Richard Livingstone’s Plato and 
Modern Education (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. $.75) and Luther P. 
E:senhart’s The Educational Process 
(Princeton. $1). 

The choice is excellent, and complete, 
as far as special merit rating is con- 
cerned, if two other titles are added: 
Jacques Barzun’s Teacher in America 
(Little, Brown. $3) and the Harvard 
Report, General Education in a Free 
Society (Harvard University Press. $2). 

1, 

Only one of the five “best” is by a 
Catholic author and on Catholic educa- 
tion, in contrast to three on last year’s 
list—by Maritain, Leen and Redden- 
Ryan. But The Idea of a Catholic 
College is capable of heading an educa- 
tional booklist any year. As a cor- 
respondent in AMERICA pointed out, 
two of Professor Ryan’s chapters— 
Chapter 5, on “Skill” and chapter 6, 
on “The Teacher”—strike a new and 
rich vein of educational wisdom. Some- 
one ought to tell the guild of public 
schoolmen, who generally ignore what 
Catholic educators have to say, that 
these two chapters are as good as any- 
thing in the Harvard Report and as 
relevant to public as to Catholic educa- 
tion. 

But the capital point, the ¢hesis, of 
Professor Ryan’s Idea is for debate 
among Catholic schoolmen. That thesis 
is briefly this: Catholic education will 
never be Catholic enough (particularly 
in an age as saturated with secularism 
as ours) while its aim is keyed no 
higher than to intellectual excellence 
cultivated in a religious atmosphere. 
“Catholic enough” signifies that super- 
natural excellence must have primary 
and not only secondary emphasis; that 
the aim of Catholic colleges must be to 
train students to live truly Catholic 
lives in a spirit profoundly Catholic. 
Thus Professor Ryan’s thesis not merely 
challenges Catholic colleges to be more 
Catholic, but maintains that in order 
to become genuinely Catholic they must 
make radical changes in both their sub- 
stance and their form. 

The value of Sir Richard Living- 
stone’s Rede Lecture on Plato and Mod- 
ern Education will be gauged according 
to one’s educational commitments. An 
improvement in education can be guar- 
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anteed, he thinks, when universities 
begin to have and to communicate a 
clearly formulated philosophy of edu- 
cation, of life and of teaching. The 
reaction of one reviewer of these pro- 
posals was that outside of totalitarian 
states today there is too much un- 
certainty concerning values to permit 
of the formulation of basic philosophies. 
Even more; were the formulation pos- 
sible, it would be condemned as an ally 
of or as springing from authoritarian 
and Fascist ideologies. It is thus evident 
that Sir Richard should have patiently 
defined for the muddled democracies the 
vast difference between philosophical 
absolutes and the absolutes of total- 
itarian regimes. At any rate, his lecture 
draws attention to what all universities 
need and what have been first principles 
of Catholic universities since the rise 
of university education in the Middle 
Ages. 

Dean Eisenhart’s special province is 
the graduate school, in which for many 
years he has been administrator and 
teacher. Nevertheless, in The Educa- 
tional Process his view is that as the 
high school and college are, so the 
graduate school will be, and vice versa. 
The best chapter in the book is on the 
secondary school. If it be compared with 
the chapter on the secondary schools 
in the Harvard Report, it seems to us 
that Dean Eisenhart’s treatment is as 
sound, but it is also far more specific 
and realistic. In other chapters, too, 
such as those on the curriculum and on 
the graduate school, along with the 
excellent introductory chapter, Dean 
Eisenhart brings from his wide ex- 
perience new insights as well as practical 
and often striking viewpoints to bear 
on almost every phase of the educational 
process. 

“Education is indeed the dullest of 
subjects and I intend to say as little 
about it as I can.” That’s what Jacques 
Barzun declared by way of introducing 
Teacher in America. He then made the 
charge unbelievable by writing a far 
from dull book about so dull a subject. 
To most of us the teacher és education. 
The trouble, says Barzun, is that the 
regard for teaching is a lost tradition. 
“Hence tomorrow’s problem will not 
be to get teachers, but to recognize 
the good ones and not discourage them 
before they have done their stint.” 
That is the very truth. Yet the N.E.A. 
and other mass-production syndicates 
wail only about a teacher shortage. 
Barzun’s is the sort of book that every 
public-school board, superintendent, su- 
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pervisor, dean, principal should be made 
to read and write a term paper on. After 
that let teachers read it and bind it 
for a frontlet on their brow. This is not 
to say that it is a perfect book. Once in 
a while it is too facile or too “cozy”; 
sometimes it bogs down dully into 
platitudes. Not often. All in all it enjoys 
the distinction of living up to its blurb 
and press notices. There are things in 
it to laugh over and agree with and 
learn from for almost every type of 
reader—students, decidedly, and parents 
and the harried professorial tribe; why 
even college presidents and deans might 
come to chuckle over what they look 
like in the mirror of Barzun’s mind, 

The Harvard Report, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society is not nearly so 
bright and chatty. It is somehow 
weighed down by the consciousness of 
obligations to a “Free Society” and by 
the solemn role assumed by the faculty 
committee, of leading a misdirected peo- 
ple back to the academic promised land. 
The Report is no doubt a landmark, in 
the sense at least that it is an implied 
retractation of the indiscretions and 
pedagogical follies of Harvard’s one- 
time president, Charles W. Eliot. It is 
a landmark, too, by reason of the new 
heart it will put into the conservatives 
of our educational commonwealth. The 
first and second chapters, which contain 
the pith of the Report, are made more 
concrete by being attached, in chapter 
five, to Harvard College. Two germinal 
ideas contained in President Conant’s 
charge to the faculty committee in 
1943 exerted a decisive influence on 
the findings of the committee. The ac- 
ceptance of these ideas by our schools 
and school-systems would eventually 
work an improvement in both beyond 
calculation. 

The first of the ideas is that “‘general 
education” (“the continuance of the 
liberal and humane tradition”) should 
be made available to, not the relatively 
few, but the great majority of each 
generation; and a hunger for it must be 
stimulated in the majority. “Unless the 
educational process,” said Conant, “con- 
tains at each level of maturity some 
continuing contact with those fields in 
which value judgments are of prime 
importance, it must fall far short of 
the ideal.” Taking origin and strength 
from this idea, the second declares that 
“the student in high school, college and 
graduate school must be concerned, in 
part at least, with the words ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’ in both the ethical and the 
mathematical sense.” 

Right and wrong in the ethical sense 
are kept at a proper distance in the 
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report. One senses that the committee 
feared their implications with religious 
concepts, and of course religion’s con- 
nection with education could not for a 
moment be acknowledged. And so one 
comes upon this mystifying declaration 
on page 106: “We do not believe, for 
example, that education can safely be 
left with those who see our culture 
solely through the eyes of formal 
religion.” By and large, the importance 
of General Education in a Free Society 
lies more in the influence it will wield 
as a Harvard Report than in the con- 
clusiveness of its educational positions. 


2. 

This choice of the five “best” books 
of the year in education can be defended, 
we believe, by persuasive evidence; but 
it should not be pressed beyond limits. 
There are other good books; for ex- 
ample, two unusual autobiographies: 
The Ivy Years, by Earl Schenck Miers 
(Rutgers University Press. $2.50) and 
Pursuit of Understanding, by Esther 
Cloudman Dunn (Macmillan. $2.50). 
The former, a novel about under- 
graduate days at Rutgers thirty years 
ago, is a convincing and engaging re- 
construction of college life. Students, 
teachers, studies, extracurriculars, cam- 
pus personalities—the inner and outer 
aspects of higher education—ring with 
reality in the experiences of Jeremy 
Baxter. Miss Dunn’s autobiography of 
an education is not cast in the form 
of a novel; it is a personal narrative 
uphampered by dates, genealogies and 
other appurtenances of the typical auto- 
biography. Her interest centers in what 
it feels like to be living through the 
business of being educated. The picture 
she paints of the educative process is 
brought to clear focus by her ex- 
periences not only as student but as 
teacher. Pursuit of Understanding is rec- 
ommended as a stimulative “refresher” 
for adults. 

Excursions into controversy are not 
unusual in educational literature. Paul 
Mallon’s crusade against the excesses of 
“Progressive” education was carried to 
millions of readers of his syndicated 
column, “News Behind the News.” 
Twenty-two of the columns have now 
been published in The Ease Era (Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. $1.50). 
The motto recently proposed by Louis 
J. A. Mercier for progressivism, ‘a child- 
centered education, for a society-cen- 
tered child, in a God-centered society,” 
would probably be acceptable to Mr. 
Mallon; but it is not what “Progressive” 
education stands for. The Ease Era, 
unfortunately “refused publication by 
every large New York publisher when 


submitted by my syndicate, King Feat- 
ures,” deserves close reading by the 
American public. What the “Progres- 
sive” propagandists want may be seen 
in the proceedings of a group of them 
who have banded together as a Con- 
ference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith. Their second con- 
ference dealt with The Authoritarian 
Attempt to Capture Education (King’s 
Crown Press. $2.50). Like dictators, 
they would suppress free speech and free 
teaching except for themselves. An in- 
veterate controversalist is Porter Sargent 
of Boston, editor of A Handbook of 
Private Schools. His method is to quote 
and editorialize on what others have 
said about education. What he believes 
passionately is usually what seems to 
us wrong-headed, confused and some- 
times hilariously funny. A good example 
ef Sargent at his best and worst is his 
Between Two Wars, 1920-1940 (Porter 
Sargent. $5). 

Since 1940, when higher education 
was driven to the catacombs by the 
war, higher educationists have succeeded 
in keeping her cause before the public. 
More books on higher education have 
come from the presses in the last five 
years than in any comparable period. 
There was no perceptible letdown in 
1945. The five “best,” commented on 
above, were principally on higher edu- 
cation. So is Wallace B. Donham’s Edu- 
cation for Responsible Living (Harvard 
University Press. $3). There is no such 
thing as education for responsible liv- 
ing, but only good education and 
bad. Nevertheless Dean Donham, of 
Harvard’s Business School, is often a 
sound guide in handling the problem 
of making liberal-arts education more 
serviceable as an authentic base on 





which to rest professional and graduate 
training. 

Centered, too, on the liberal arts is 
The Humanities Chart Their Course 
(Stanford University Press. $1), which 
is a report of the Second Annual Con- 
ference held by the Stanford School of 
Humanities. The first conference con- 
sidered the humanities in the war and 
the postwar world; the theme of this 
second conference is the content of a 
humanistic education. The book con- 
tains two addresses and five committee 
reports, with public discussions of each. 
The work of the Stanford School of 
Humanities, under its dean, John W. 
Dodds, is doing much to make the voice 
of the humanistic tradition heard in a 
dominantly mechanistic civilization. 

Along similar lines, but covering a 
larger canvas, is Fred B. Millett’s The 
Kebirth of Liberal Education (Har- 
court, Brace. $2). To Professor Millett 
it seems that the practitioners of the 
humanities are largely to blame for their 
low estate. By way of remedying the 
condition, he recommends new tech- 
niques and curricula. Though stimulat- 
ing in many of its suggestions, the 
book is academic and of limited appeal. 

On the favorite wartime theme of 
religion in education there are three 
books on the 1945 shelf. The first is an 
account of The Church College of the 
Old South, by Albea Godbold (Duke 
University Press. $3), which traces the 
founding of twenty-five colleges in the 
Old South, between 1820 and 1860, by 
the Presbyterians, Baptists and Method- 
ists. Another survey study is Richard 
I. McKinney’s Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation Among Negroes (Yale University 
Press. $3). Sixteen Negro colleges, rep- 
resenting church-related, private and 
public types of control, were the basis 
of the study. The one Catholic Negro 
college, Xavier University of New 
Orleans, was not included in the survey. 
Harvard University’s four-volume series 
en Religion in the Postwar World 
(Harvard University Press. $1.50 each 
volume), under the editorship of Willard 
L. Sperry, devoted its last volume to 
“Religion and Education.” It is a 
Protestant commentary, sometimes nar- 
rowly anti-Catholic, and at no time 
facing the problem realistically and 
fearlessly. But it does raise issues in 
which Catholics should be deeply in- 
terested. ALLAN P. FARRELL 





Because of the many books clam- 
oring for space in this supplement, 
our annual review of the literary 
scene will appear next week in the 
regular Literature and Arts section. 
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COMING 
PUBLICATIONS 


THREE BOOKS TO 
ORDER NOW... 
READY SOON 


KNOW YOUR KING 
By Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 


A new book for meditative read- 
ing. Follows the traditional order 
of St. Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises, 
but puts special stress on the 
Life of Christ as model. A book 
for any layman who has made, or 
is about to make, a retreat. A 
present for Priests or Religious. 
87 chapters. Ready soon. . . . Pre- 
Publication Price: $2. 


KINDLY LIGHT 


A Cardinal Newman Prayer Book 
expressing high spirituality in 
matchless prose — both Newman’s. 
Selections for your prayerful read- 
ing or meditation from the Car- 
dinal’s writings on God, Christ, 
man, his destiny, and his trials. A 
beautiful and moving book of 
prayer. A special gift to anyone 
during the Cardinal’s Centenary 
year. Reprint ready soon. ... $2. 


MAJOR TRENDS IN 
AMERICAN 
CHURCH HISTORY 


By Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


A general survey of Christianity 
in the United States by an out- 
standing Catholic scholar. A unique 
history of the story of American 
Protestantism and the general de- 
velopment of the Catholic Church 
in this country. Ready soon. . 
Pre-Publication Price: $2.50. 


AMERICA PRESS 


70 E. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Vili 


A NUMBER OF NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


IN SPITE OF THE FASCINATING 
and terrifying upheavals of the past 
year, during which so many millions 
all over the world have been making 
history, the average reader’s curiosity 
about the great and the notorious in- 
dividuals of the past and present has 
remained as keen as ever. The flow of 
biographies and memoirs continues to 
pour from the publishers’ presses, though 
it is hard to see how some of it could be 
justified in face of a wartime paper 
shortage. As was to be expected, the 
cessation of hostilities has increased the 
inevitable flood of war memoirs and ex- 
periences; war correspondents, members 
of the forces, refugees and liberated 
prisoners are hastening to share their 
experiences, impressions and ideas. Many 
of these tales make interesting, even 
thrilling and inspiring reading, but few 
will be remembered a year from now. 

Among those more worth while is 
Inside Rome With the Germans, by 
Jane Scrivener (Macmillan. $2.50). 
This simple day-by-day account of the 
nine months preceding the capture of 
Rome, as set down in the pages of the 
diary of an American nun, gives us a 
vivid picture of the horrors of total 
war. The restraint, simplicity and ab- 
sence of sensationalism with which the 
story is told produce a far more real- 
istic and dramatic effect than the sensa- 
tion-seeking efforts of many war cor- 
respondents. 

Perhaps the best of the offerings from 
the war correspondents is Robert J. 
Casey’s This Is Where I came In (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3). The veteran correspondent 
of the Chicago News gives us a vivid 
and thrilling account of his incessant 
wanderings over the battlefields of Eu- 
rope. The ubiquitous Mr. Casey seems 
to have been on hand for nearly every 
blitz, invasion and catastrophe from 
the fall of France to the fall of Ger- 
many. He is not interested in strategy, 
politics or ideologies; he merely tries to 
give us a picture of what happened and, 
thanks to the trained eye and dramatic 
sense of a veteran reporter, he succeeds 
admirably. 

No Passport for Paris, by Alice- 
Leone Moats (Putnam. $2.50) is an 
objective, dispassionate account of life 
in Spain during the years 1943 and 
1944, together with the account of a 
brief trip through Occupied France un- 
der the aegis of the Underground. The 
author frankly admits how mistaken 
were many of her preconceived ideas on 
Spain and France, and makes a strong 
plea for tolerance and objective study 
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in forming our opinions of European 
events. The horrors of the Japanese con. 
quest are well told in Guerrilla Wife, 
by Louise Spencer (Crowell. $2.75) and 
American Guerrilla in the Philippines, 
by Ira Wolfert (Simon and Schuster, 
$2.75). Keith Ayling in Old Leather. 
face of the Flying Tigers (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.50) tells the story of General 
Chennault, a life filled with thrilling 
exploits, quarrels and controversies. 

The annual list of “Lives” of Ameri- 
can generals, statesmen and other prom. 
inent figures is about as long as usual, 
although there are few of outstanding 
importance and scholarship. Carl Van 
Doren in his Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
biographical Writings (Viking. $5) 
gathers into some eight hundred pages 
nearly everything Franklin wrote about 
his own experiences and activities. Here 
we have, along with the famous “Auto- 
biography,” many letters, political 

racts, state papers, editorials, accounts 
of his scientific experiments and other 
material, much of which is out of print 
and a few items never before published. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting and 
outstanding American biography of the 
year is Claude G. Bowers’ The Young 
Jefferson, 1743-1789 (Houghton. 
$3.75). In this, the third volume of a 
series begun some twenty years ago, Mr. 
Bowers completes his masterly study of 
the life and work of Thomas Jefferson; 
the other two volumes, Jefferson and 
Hamilton and Jefferson in Power, show 
us the great Democrat as a member of 
Washington’s Cabinet and in the White 
House. Here we see the events which 
led up to those eventful years, the cir- 
cumstances which molded his character 
and formed his ideas and ideals; the 
youth at Williamsburg, the young mem- 
ber of the Virginia Legislature, the war 
Governor and Envoy to France all show 
the same tendency that developed in his 
later years: his whole life was an effort 
to reduce democratic faith to demo- 
cratic action. 

Jefferson’s wide talents and interests 
eorly showed themselves, and even ip 
these younger years he became increas- 
ingly known and respected not only as 
a lawyer and politician, but as a scien- 
tific farmer, inventor, architect, scholar, 
educator and diplomat. The author 
gives us a warmly human portrait of 4 
great man who was foremost of the 
Revolutionary leaders in formulating 
and applying those ideals of democracy 
which we look upon today as the essence 
of Americanism; and, in stressing 
origins and importance of those ideals, 
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he performs a worthy service for the 
cause of democracy in our own day. 
The charming style, the orderly and lu- 
cid handling of material and the dra- 
matic touch make the book as entertain- 
ing to the general reader as it is impor- 
tant to the historian. 

Another important work, The Age 
of Jackson, by Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. (Little, Brown. $5) depicts the next 
crisis in the development of American 
democracy. While it is more an analyti- 
cal history of the radical revolution of 
the eighteen-thirties than a formal biog- 
raphy of Andrew Jackson, the story 
hinges on the remarkable personality of 
the man who impressed his name upon 
that revolution. The author disagrees 
with the conventional text-book explan- 
ation of Jackson’s rise to power as due 
to the growing discontent of the South 
and West against the conservative and 
wealthy East. That rise was not merely, 
he holds, an expression of frontier in- 
dividuality and equality, not merely a 
political revolution with some social 
and economic changes accidentally re- 
sulting from Jackson’s feuds with Clay, 
Biddle and other political opponents. 
According to Schlesinger, the force of 
the revolution came more from the 
Eastern working man than from the 
Western farmer, was more closely con- 
nected with the industrial revolution 
than the frontier. He links the Jack- 
sonian principles and policies with the 
social and political ideas of today, claim- 
ing that they were sidetracked by the 
slavery controversy and lost sight of 
until Wilson and Roosevelt, with their 
interest in the common welfare and 
suspicions of corporate wealth, once 
mere brought them to the fore. The 
author expounds these ideas forcibly and 
convincingly, although there is a bit 
too much emphasis on the part of the 
East in bringing about the Jacksonian 
reforms and a spirit of hostility toward 
the Whig opposition. 

To the hundreds of volumes written 
about Lincoln, two more have been 
added during the past year, Lincoln The 
President, by J. G. Randall (Dodd, 
Mead. $7.50) offers the first half of a 
projected four-volume work on the ad- 
ministration of Abraham Lincoln. These 
two volumes cover the years 1859 to 
1863 and give a comprehensive and 
scholarly account of Lincoln’s pre- 
Presidential career, the political ma- 
neuvers which brought about his elec- 
tion and the events of his first two years 
in office. According to the author, 
Lincoln showed a lack of competence 
and firmness in handling the war situa- 
tion, but did much better in foreign 
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WAR and THE POET 
Edited by RicHarp EserHart and SetpgN RODMAN. 


Man’s attitudes to war, expressed by the — greatest poets, 1800 B.C.-1945 A.D., make 
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PAY DIRT—Farming and Gardening with Composts 


by J. I. Ropatg 


Timely and Timeless books for Christmas 


The author, a practical farmer and gardener, points out the values and techniques of using 
compost instead a at 5 fertilizers, to insure healthy plants, aun, ond and human beings. 


“Pay Dirt is an exciting and important book both for farmers and gardeners.”"—Richardson 
Wright, Editor, Houszg anp Garpsn. 


“The book is the clarion call of a new agriculture.”"—-Joseph A. Cocannever, famous 5 
culturist, author of Trampling Out the Vintage. 


YANKEE DOODLE 


by Corey TayLor 
A striking three-act drama of the American Revolution. Foreword by William Carlos 
Williams. $2.50 


IT ALL GOES TOGETHER 


Essays by Eric Gui 
Drei essays by a very great artist and Christien revolutionary. 28 pages of illustrations 
by Gill. 

“Most stimuleting book of the year.’"—Satarday Review of Literature. 


$3.50 
ERIC GILL: Autobiography 
with 36 illustrations by Gu. 


One of the few great autobiographies of our time, hailed by the critics as a literary ss 
If you haven't discovered Eric Gill, you have a treat coming. 
4 


The Book of MARGERY KEMPE—1436 


The first biography in the English language, a modern version by W. Butler-Bowdon. 
“One of the most important finds in the history of English literature.""—N. Y. Times. $3.75 


THE JEWISH DILEMMA 


by E_mer Bercer 
A American rabbi states the case for Americans of Jewish faith whe are opposed 
to Zi nationalism. 


“The first objective contribution on the subject that I have read in man 
keeps clear of the emotional bombast of political ae leaders and of the oxi — AR "ian 
of so-called non-Zionist spokesmen.’’"—Morris Breas $3. 


EASTERN CATHOLIC WORSHIP 
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Handsomely designed by Peter Doblin. Line decorations by Nancy Wayne. 224 pages. $2.50 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE 


by Szumas MacManus 
A history of Ireland from ancient times to the present—revised to 1944. This revised edition 
is in its second large printing. 750 pages. $3.50 


‘ 
PADDY THE COPE 
The autobiography of Patrick GALLAGHER. 
Introduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
The extraordinary der of th T lecrone Cooperatives in Donegal 
—and the way a eS aed he Ay a fight for teondionn 
plenty. $2.50 
At Booksellers or 
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NEW SIX O’°CLOCK SAIN TIS@ 


By JOAN WINDHAM 


“TOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR we can recommend nothing more 
entertaining than this third in a series of ‘Six O’Clock Saints.’ Young- 

sters will find perfect enchantment in these fifteen brief biographies.” ; 
—Boston Pilot Illustrated, $1.75 eqn | 


THE ADVENTURES OF © 
THE REDCROSSE KNIGHT 


By SISTER MARY CHARITINA, B.V.M. 


HE FIRST BOOK of Spenser's Faerie Queene — the story of the 
beautiful Una and her Redcrosse Knight — charmingly retold for 
children from eight to twelve. The forty-odd illustrations in full color 
by Jeanyee Wong have the true fairy tale quality. $3.00 


OUR LADY’S FEASTS 


By SISTER MARY JEAN DORCY, 0.P../ > 
Author of Mary My Mother 


 . EXQUISITE silhouettes and prose pieces designed to help 
the teen-age think about the mysteries of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the Nativity of Our Lady, ete. $1.50 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
Author of The Lad of Lima and Hero of the Hills 
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N AMAZING ACCOUNT of thirteenth-century Dominican mission- 
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affairs and most domestic political 


Diplomat In Carpet Slippers, by Jay 
Monaghan (Bobbs-Merrill. $4) is a full- 
length study of Lincoln’s foreign policy. 
Most historians admit that Lincoln 
showed ability and finesse of a high 
order in his dealings with foreign diplo- 
mats, but few authors have emphasized 
this important and difficult task which 
added so much to his troubles during 
the war years. Mr. Monaghan gives us 
a detailed picture of that policy and 
shows the important part it played in 
securing victory for the North. The 
threat of intervention by Great Britain 
and France was a very real danger, and 
) every military and political move at 
home had to be planned with one eye 
on its effect in Europe; this fact ex- 
plains many of Lincoln’s apparently 
inconsistent and unrelated policies on 
Emancipation, the conduct of the war 
and other domestic problems. In spite 
of too much lyrical praise of his hero’s 
superlative genius, the author has given 
us an informative and authoritative 
work which is at the same time so lively 
and dramatic as to appeal to the general 
reader no less than to the historian. 
_ In John Dooley: Confederate Soldier, 
(Georgetown University Press. $3) 
Father Joseph T. Durkin, S.J., has ed- 
ited the diary of a young Confederate 
volunteer who later became a Jesuit nov- 
ice, dying at Georgetown in 1873. The 
journal consists for the most part of the 
artless, sincere day-by-day entries, from 
his enlistment in 1862 until he was 
wounded and captured at Gettysburg, 
to which further incidents and reflec- 
tions were added during the time he 
was a prisoner of war, or later at 
Georgetown. They show a rather sensi- 
tive youth, pious and idealistic, one who 
did not like soldiering but was loyally 
devoted to the cause of the South. The 
homely every-day incidents of camp and 
battlefield and the privations of prison 
life are related with a simplicity and 
naturalness which easily convince one 
of their authenticity, as Dr. Douglas 
Freeman points out in his Foreword. 
Dr. Freeman also contributes the 
Preface of another interesting Con- 
federate memoir, War Years with Jeb 
Stuart, by Lt. Col. W. W. Blackford 
(Scribner. $3). This manuscript, ac- 
cording to Freeman—who praises it 
highly—was written some time before 
1896. Its author served under Stuart 
and, after the death of his hero, trans- 
ferred to the Engineers. It is a thrilling 
and exciting narrative, an objective ac- 
count of what the writer saw and did, 
and he makes no attempt to show him- 


_ self a hero, to bolster or destroy military 
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reputations or blame anyone for the 
failure of the cause he loved. 

Among the prominent figures of the 
present day, we have Senator Norris 
telling his own story in Fighting 
Liberal: The Autobiography of George 
W. Norris (Macmillan. $3.75), and a 
very interesting story it is, from his 
boyhood days on an Ohio farm to his 
retirement from the Senate in 1943. 
In a quiet, humorless and objective 
style he tells of his long crusade for 
“honest capitalism”; ever in the fore- 
front of the battle for progressive re- 





forms, he led the fight for the “Lame 
Duck Amendment” and TVA, opposing 
high tariffs, big business and labor in- 
junctions. In spite of his liberal in- 
stincts, Morris was a firm adherent of 
individualism and free enterprise, believ- 
ing the system could be made to work 
honestly, and the evils of the age 
remedied by a law here and there. He 
understood little about world affairs, 
opposed Wilson on the League and 
Treaty, and might be classified as a mild 
isolationist, although toward the end of 
his story he makes a strong plea for a 
world organization to preserve peace. 

This Man Truman, by F. McNaugh- 
ton and W. Helimayer (Whittlesey. 
$2.50) gives a good factual account of 
our new President’s life and career to 
date. Many will also find interesting 
reading in the pages of Al Smith— 
American, by Frank Graham (Putnam. 
$2.50) and A Man from Kansas (the 
story of William Allen White), by 
David Hinshaw (Putnam. $3). A 
typical American success story is offered 
in The Builders of the Bridge, by D. B. 
Steinman (Harcourt. $3.75). It re- 
counts the progress of John Roebling 
from a poor immigrant to the leader- 
ship of the engineering profession in 
America. His obsession with the develop- 
ment of suspension bridges is vividly 
told, and how he saw his dreams come 
true in the great spans over the Ohio 
at Pittsburg and Cincinnati, in that 


over Niagara and in the climax of all, 
the Brooklyn Bridge, which was com- 
pleted by his son, Washington. 

Those interested in current literary 
figures will find entertainment in A. 
Woollcott: His Life and His World, 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams (Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $3). Although a bit lengthy 
and perhaps too detailed a study of one 
who was of but minor literary im- 
portance, it gives a dispassionate and 
chjective account of the hysterical 
enthusiasms, violent likes and dislikes of 
that unstable extrovert who was a 
popular if not profound literary critic 
and radio commentator. The Middle 
Span, the second volume of George 
Santayana’s Autobiography (Scribner’s. 
$2.50) offers little of interest or im- 
portance. In spite of its excellent style, 
the author’s pessimism is depressing and 
the book contains little explicit exposi- 
tion of his philosophical and religious 
views, which were all that made the 
first volume interesting and significant. 

Of greater interest and importance, 
especially for the Catholic reader, are 
Francis Thompson: In His Paths, by 
Terrence Connolly (Bruce. $2.75), an 
account of the author’s visits to 
places associated with Thompson. While 
charmingly told and of interest to 
students of Thompson, the average 
reader would appreciate more stress 
upon the life and development of the 
poet himself, on which subject Father 
Connolly is such a competent authority. 
John Henry Newman, by John Moody 
(Sheed and World. $3.75), is an out- 
standing addition to the numerous 
“Lives” and “Studies” of “the greatest 
English apostle of Christian truth in 
the nineteenth century.” By weaving 
judicious and generous quotations from 
Newman’s writings into the narrative 
of his life, the author presents a clear 
picture of his growth from the first 
faint gropings toward the truth to the 
final acceptance of the gift of faith, 
and on through the years of his Catholic 
apostolate. C. F. Harrold’s treatment 
(Longmans. $3.50) of the same subject 
is scholarly and suggestive, especially 
from the pen of a non-Catholic. 

Of Catholic subjects there is not 
much further of real importance. To 
the two works just mentioned the 
reader might with good profit add the 
following: Daniel Sargent’s Mitri: The 
Story of Prince Dimitrius Augustine 
Gallitzin (Longmans. $3.) gives a fine 
picture of the Russian Prince who be- 
came the Apostle of Pennsylvania and 
brings home to us the realization of the 
courage and zeal which filled the hearts 
of our pioneer pastors and missionaries. 
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2. THE STORY OF JES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


CATHERINE AND Ross BEEse 





The ideal Christmas gj 
children — this story of 





An exciting presentation of the spiritual and whats bivdhdey the ail 7 
, - ana 7 
emotional struggles arising from the mixed cities tae “ a 
i i i . estb1 
marriage of two people with opposing back chibd-cleated tongues 
grounds and beliefs. Both frank and inspiring, wiisens tc eal pmann, | 
it is a romantic and adventurous reading ex- 3 Gran 
dren and easily read by a gin 
perience. $2.00 es nedy, 











5. TOO SMALL = : 








THEODORE MAYNARD BREAD 
The life story of Mother : RosEMARY BUCHANAN 
Cabrini, first citizen of the rsonalit; 
United States to become a ninate ti 
saint. “Fascinating from be- | “A novel depicting strong emotions and spiritual ‘ 
ginning to end . . . has been | pats as it describes the search for God by two ed 
taken up gently and with per- : : sas pt eens 
ception by en understanding . .. well done as to fiction technique; it is excell .ocial o. 
and able biographer . . . the | its conversion story, wholly orthodox in themefictised by 
story is American, and it is for | i¢ holds attention throughout.”—Our Sunday Vill as mu 
Americans that it will have Church 
meaning and greatness.” — 
New York Times. $2.50 nen 








9. THE SCARLET LILY 10. CO Tt 


Epwarp F. Murpny, S.S.J. IMERS 


A gift qveryens will enjoy—a bost-eolling nevel—the mee The entertaining story offe tion s 
human life of Mary, the scarlet lily of Magdela. It is a ‘bang-up, M y family. Somethif always 
gripping word picture of Mary Magdalene, a reverent kaleidoscopic gelliter cay ¥: 
view of Christ.”"—Our Sunday Visitor. $2.25 mystery, suspense, 68 











At your bookstore or direct fro® 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 112 Montgomery Milw 
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3. MOLDERS 
OF OPINION 


Edited by Davw BULMAN 


4. AUGUSTINE'S 
QUEST OF WISDOM 


VERNON J. BouRKE 


a To delight the scholar, to intrigue 
~~? real-life stories of Paul Mallon, Dorothy Thomp- the layman — cs renee end ) 
’ Great Walter Winchell, H. V. Kaltenborn, Drew Pear- | Modern study of Saint Augustine's = TET 
appeal : life and philosophy. “Fully com- : ee 
asi Westbrook sina Gabriel Heatter, Walter giles with ths canens of conten, Ayatptn! 
wal pmann, Fulton Lewis, Jr.. Sumner Welles, Ray- presentation, and authoritative- leith’ of 
Gram Swing, David Lawrence, John B. ness ... a narrative as clear cut nm Ay 
~~ medy, and George Ephraim Sokolsky. $1.75 and attractive in design as a Sigpo i 
cameo.”—Chicago Tribune. $3.00 & sarnon J. 80URK 





7. PERSONALITY 
AND SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


James A. MAGNER 


rsonality and success quite 
.. ,@m™inate the book and are ef- 
ritual 
ted ... in conscious develop- 
nt along the lines of private 
} social conduct as taught and 
heméfactised by Christ . . . will ap- 
y Vil as much to those outside 
Church as to those within.” 


ommonweal. $2.75 











THE CURVE 


cation spent at Oak Lake by the 
megs always happening, and there is 
j ior any youngster of 9to 12. $1.75 








on 
; Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








8. AFTER 
BERNADETTE 


Don SHARKEY 





“A rapid, comprehensive, simple story of Lourdes. 
. .. The baths, the torchlight processions, the poly- 
glot recitation of the Rosary, the litanies of the sick, 
the blessing with the Blessed Sacrament ... all are 
described . . . in its clarity, brevity and readability, 


is excellent.”—A merica. $2.00 


or noam Please send me the books whose numbers I have encircled 
ow: 


1 2 3 4 5 : 
6 7 8 8 10 3 
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Wartime Mission in Spain 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes 1942-1945 


The first fully authentic report of our policy in regard to 
Spain: a personal account of the Ambassador’s role in ensur- 
ing Spain’s neutrality and aid to the Allies. It is a candid 
memoir enlivened by descriptions of the country and por- 
traits of his associates. $3.00 


Inside Rome with the Germans 


By Jane Scrivener 


A day-by-day record of life and events in Rome during the 
German occupation. Jane Scrivener, an American Catholic 
who worked in the Vatican during those dark days, had un- 
usual opportunities to see what was happening, and tells it 
here with concrete lucidity. 


Exile in the Stars 


By James J. Donohue 


This book of devotional poetry, lovely and profound, is a 
lyrical interpretation of the creation, the fall, and the proph- 
ecy of Redemption, set in the form of the Hours of the 
Divine Office. $1.50 


All God’s Children {<i 


By Armond E. Cohen 


A young American rabbi explains simply and candidly who 
the Jew is and what he wants, describes his religion, cus- 
toms and attitudes, and refutes certain charges made against 
him. He begins with a history of the Jewish people and their 
leaders and closes with a vigorous plea for better under- 
standing of the Jews in America. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Another interesting work which recalls 
the trials and hardships of frontier mis- 
sionary life is Flame in The Wilderness, 
Anna Shannon McAllister (St. 
Anthony Guild. $3.50), the story of 
Mother Angela Gillespie, American 
foundress of the Holy Cross Nuns. The 
Life of Pius XII, by Charles Doyle 
(Didier. $3), besides being a good, 
factual account of the troubled reign of 
our present Holy Father, adds to its 
interest and value by weaving into the 
narrative incidental bits of Church 
history and details of Vatican life. 
Two works of more than passing in- 
terest and value recount the inspiring 
careers of Latin-American heroes. San 
Martin: Knight of the Andes, by 
Ricardo Rojas (translated by H. Buckell 
and C. Videla) (Doubleday. $3.50) 
brings to English readers the thrilling 
story of the “Washington of Argen- 


tina,” the unselfish patriot, military 
genius and devout Catholic to whom, 
along with Simon Bolivar, twenty 
South-American nations look as their 
father and liberator. The better known 
Toussaint |l’Ouverture finds an excellent 
biographer in Ralph Korngold, whose 
Citizen Toussaint (Little, Brown. $3) 
tells once more the thrilling story of the 
heroic Haitian Negro, and seldom has 
it been better told. A long introduction 
summarizes the history of the Island 
fiom its discovery down to the end of 
the eighteenth century, and forms an 
eacellent background for the exploits 
and amazing career of Toussaint. The 
main part of the book relates in full 
detail the remarkable accomplishments 
of the Negro slave whose qualities 
would place him in the front rank of 
the heroes of any nation. 
Francis J. GALLAGHER 


EVENTS THAT SHAPED THE PRESENT 


IF AMERICA IS EXERTING A MOR- 
al leadership in our uneasy and sorely 
troubled world comparable to the 
‘quality of our leadership in war, such 
leadership is not visible to the naked 
eye. For this reason Thomas A. Bailey's 
Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal 
(Macmillan. $3.50) is both timely and 
salutary reading. Recent Senate ap- 
proval of the United Nations organiza- 
tion should be a spur to our people to 
learn more about it and learn more 
about their resposibilities in making our 
participation in it fully effective. Dr. 
Bailey’s vivid portrayal of the after- 
math of World War I is an urgent 
reminder that we are again in grave 
danger of having helped to win a major 
war only to fritter away the peace. 
Lindley Fraser’s Germany Between Two 
Wars: A Study of Propaganda and War 
Guilt (Oxford. $2.50) is a cool, calm 
and collected indictment of a once 
powerful nation which does not make 
much of a distinction between Nazis 
and Germans. In his Civil Life in War- 
time Germany (Viking. $3.50), Max 
Seydewitz predicts that the Communist- 
Social Democrat groups will eventually 
constitute the most powerful party in a 
new and completely Socialist Germany. 
William Ebenstein’s The German Record 
(Farrar and Rinehart. $3) expresses 


serious doubt that Germany will be 
capable of democratic government at 
any time in the foreseeable future. 
John F. Embree’s The Japanese Ne- 
tion (Farrar and Rinehart. $3) is one 
of the best studies of the Japanese peo- 
ple to come out of the war. Japanese 





attitudes are the natural product of 
Japanese history, recent development 
and international contacts. These at- 
titudes will be facts to reckon with in 
the postwar world. They are related to 
national behavior, and Dr. Embree is of 
the opinion that they cannot be changed 
by empty threats or even by military 
force. The fabulous tenacity with which 
the Catholics of Nagasaki kept their 
Faith in secret for three centuries should 
warn us against the type of under- 
ground we would encounter if we at- 
tempted to force western ideas upon 
the Japanese. But Willard Price, in his 
Japan and the Son of Heaven (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. $2.75) believes a new 
Japan can rise if the Emperor and all 
he stands for can be erased. 
Notwithstanding the fact that history 
has constantly shown the dire suffer- 
ings, destructions and costs resulting 
fiom wars, nations continue to fight in 
an expectation that it will be the other 
side which will be subjected to the 
sufferings, as contrasted to desired and 
expected gains to the victors. Lynn 
Montross’ War through the Ages 
(Harper. $5) is a competent history 
of warfare from the ancient Greek wars 
down to the present day. A more 
scholarly survey that has been well 
received is Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller’s 
Armament and History (Scribner. 
$2.50). The volume which Douglas 
Southall Freeman characterizes as a 
major source book of American military 
history is Selected Speeches and State- 
ments of General of the Army George 
C. Marshall (Infantry Journal. $2.75), 
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edited by Maj. H. A. DeWeerd. Succes- 
sive Army Chiefs of Staff have gone 
on record often and wisely, but none 
of them ever had so much to say or 
had to say it in a time of danger so im- 
minent and monstrous. Another author- 
itative book in the military field is Lt. 
Col. Randolph Leigh’s 48 Million Tons 
to Eisenbower (Infantry Journal. $2), 
which describes the role of the Army 
Service Forces in the defeat of Germany. 

In the field of medieval and modern 
European history, the most outstanding 
work is the monumental Documented 
History of the Franciscan Order (Cath- 
olic University. $7.50), by the Very 
Rev. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. In 
one large volume, crammed with facts 
and bibliographical references, Father 
Huber presents the history of the 
Franciscan Order from its inception 
down to 1517, the year of complete and 
final separation between the Con- 
ventuals and the Observants. His fine 
portrayal of Saint Francis is one of the 
best of many excellent features of 
this scholarly work, which required a 
labor of thirty years. J. R. H. Moor- 
man’s Church Life in England in the 
Thirteenth Century (Macmillan. $5.50) 
is a highly successful attempt by an 
Anglican scholar to present as complete 
a picture as possible of the daily life and 
organization of the clergy as it must 
have been lived 700 years ago. 

A few years ago Arthur Bryant wrote 
The Years of Endurance, a history of 
the relations of England and France in 
the decade 1792-1802; he now gives us 
Years of Victory (Harper. $4), a 
parallel study of the decade 1802-1812 
when Napoleon was the adversary. 
These volumes rank the author among 
Britain’s chief historical writers. Helen 
Merrell Lynd’s England in the Eighteen- 
Eighties (Oxford. $4.50) is valuable 
as indicating that changes in life and 
thought in England often precede, 
by sometimes half a century, similar 
changes in this country. Robert Liv- 
ingston Schuyler’s The Fall of the Old 
Colonial System (Oxford. $3) outlines 
the transition from the old colonial 
system to the adoption of free trade, 
and the development of the mentality 
which must precede such a revolution. 
The author restricts himself to the 
problems of commerce and defense, 
eschewing constitutional aspects, ad- 
ministrative machinery and govern- 
mental changes. Cecil J. S. Sprigge’s 
The Development of Modern Italy 
(Yale. $2.75) invites attention to a 
country that is at once too old and 
teo young to be evaluated according to ~ 
any national formula. The position of 
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A CLEAR IDEA, 
A FRESH TREATMENT, 





A MODERN, PRACTICAL APPLICA- 
TION IN SERMON MATERIAL 


59 Sermonettes from last year’s column in 
America, THE Word, on all the big and little 
things of Catholic life — suffering or money 
or marriage or prayer. Thoughts from the 
Sunday Gospels skillfully linked to the 
Mass and emphasizing union with Christ, 
Priest, and Victim. Offers meditation points 
for Religious and laymen. 


An excellent gift for a Priest. 


WE OFFER THEE 


JoHN P. Deaney, S.J. 


$2.50 


“ke is high time to pay tribute to 
Father Delaney for his weekly column 
in America all last year on the 
Holy Scriptures and the liturgy of 
the successive Sundays. The sincerity 
of our praise will be more evident if 
we publicly confess to having borrowed 
his thoughts more than once when 
receiving a last minute call to a week- 
end mission. And we suspect that 
many another confrére of the cloth is 


equally beholden to him.” 
—Orate Fratres, December 31, 1944. 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 
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The Catholic Book Club presents a 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT OFFER 


° Here is a splendid, budget-priced present 
ow will really please all who enjoy good 
ooks. 


* Ten dollars will bring to you, or your 
friends, five of the best of new books, a dif- 
ferent volume each month for five months. 
Ten dollars is the entire cost and represents 
a saving to you of approximately 30% on 
the retail prices if these books were pur- 
chased separately. 


* Every one of the five selections will be a 
new book in the original edition, complete 
and unabridged, published the month you 
receive it. 


* All suitable new books are read by our 
Board of Editors whose names are listed 
below and they accept only the most worth- 
while. This screening guarantees that you 
will receive books of absorbing interest 
covering many subjects — fiction, biography, 
etc. It is a service we have been rendering 
to our many subscribers for over seven- 
teen years. 


® Start your gift subscription now with 
Wartime Mission in Spain, by Carlton J. 
H. Hayes (this one book would be $3.00 if 
purchased individually), to be followed by 
four more of the finest new Catholic books. 
If sent as a gift, we will forward special 
gift card with your name as donor. 


* If you prefer a yearly membership, one 
new book a month for twelve months — 
the subscription is twenty-five dollars. 


Boarp or Epitors 


Jokn L. Belford, D.D. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. Daniel Sargent 
Helen Walker Homan Phillips Temple 
Edward R. Moore, Ph.D. Michael Williams 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please enter as a subscriber: 


© Enclosed find $10 for five months’ membership (5 books). 
© Baelosed find $25 for one year’s membership (12 beoks). 
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Italy in the new world organization 
that is struggling to be born should 
be carefully studied. The personal 
reminiscences of a foremost American 
Russophile, backed as they are by almost 
forty years of intimacy with Russia, old 
and new, will be a welcome adjunct to 
the student’s bookshelf. The Russia I 
Believe In: The Memoirs of Samuel N. 
Harper—1902-41 (University of Chi- 
cago. $3.50), edited by Paul V. Harper, 
is a thoroughly enjoyable and highly 
instructive book, even though the au- 
thor, like the rest of us, admits himself 
stymied by the turn of recent Russian 
affairs. 

Two books in a class by themselves 
are Kenneth Scott Latourette’s Advance 
through Storm: A. D. 1914 and After 
(Harper. $4), and the Album of Amer- 
ican History — 1783-1853 (Scribner. 
$7.50), edited by James Truslow 
Adams. Dr. Latourette’s work is the 
seventh and concluding volume of a 
notable history of the expansion of 
Christianity. From 1914 to the present 
time, Christianity has been driving 
against one obstacle after another. The 
task for religion today is the most 
challenging encountered since the period 
of the Roman Empire. The Adams 
volume is the second in a series designed 
to provide a true and representative 
pictorial record of how our people lived 
—their clothing, their furniture, their 
silver and pewter, their clocks and 
watches, their houses. The running text 
is by R. V. Coleman. The book is 
a delight from beginning to end. 

In Struthers Burt’s Philadelphia, Holy 
Experiment (Doubleday, Doran. $3.75) 
the authentic self-consciousness of the 
Quaker City becomes engagingly articu- 
late. Only a Philadelphian could have 
written this particular book about Phila- 
celphia. Only one who was himself of 
the city could have achieved the exact 
blend of admiration and scorn, of deep 
traditionalism and patient resentment, 
which characterizes this charming study 
of a community which grew great by 
holding fast to the solid simple virtues 
of its past. George Francis Marlowe’s 
Coaching Roads of Old New England 
(Macmillan. $3.50) traces the develop- 
ment of the system of roads which 
united and nourished our young repub- 
lic, and pauses at the famous hostelries, 
taverns and inns which dotted those 
early arteries. This is a pleasant, chatty, 
informative and highly civilized book. 
Stephen Bonsal’s When the French Were 
Here: A Narrative of the Yorktown 
Campaign (Doubleday, Doran. $3) 
throws welcome light on a not too well 
known chapter of American history. 


This interesting and well written book 
tells the story of the march of the four 
thousand men under Rochambeau from 
Rhode Island to Tidewater Virginia, 
to give vital assistance in the Yorktown 
campaign. 

Henry Christman’s Tin Horns and 
Calico (Holt. $3.75) deals with the 
Anti-Rent rebellion which came to a 
head in New York State in 1839 and 
lasted until after the Civil War. It is 
an objective yet sympathetic study of 
the long struggle of tenants to be free 
of their patroon landlords’ oppression. 
The Jesuits in Old Oregon (Caxton. 
$3), by William T. Bischoff, S.J., 
sketches briefly the founding, develop- 
ment, decay or abandonment of over 
thirty mission posts, not counting many 
sub-stations, that were taken care of 
by Jesuit missionaries in the Oregon 
country (1840-1940). The wise Jesuits 
realized the futility of trying to make 
a white man out of a red man. Rather 





they wanted to make better Indians— 
but still Indians. 

The legend and lore of the West 
have been joined to the facts of history 
and both woven into a fascinating 
picture-story in Julia Cooley Altrocchi’s 
The Old California Trail (Caxton. $4). 
This book gives the reader a very good 
idea of what it meant to plod the 
Overland Trail. George R. Stewart’s 
Names on the Land: An Historical 
Account of Place-Naming in the United 
States (Random. $3) slights scarcely a 
single geographic detail of any prom- 
inence within the boundaries of con- 
tinental United States and, in addition, 
is crowded with nomenclatural curios- 
ities that are part of the folklore of 
various localities. 


Generals in the White House (Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $2.75), by. Dorothy 
Burne Goebel and Julius Goebel, Jr., 
reveals the conciliatory and non-mil- 
itaristic comportment of our nine Gen- 
eral-Presidents. The authors conclude 
that the threat of the Man on Horse- 
back (European style) can never be a 
real thing on the American scene. 
Arthur Pound’s Lake Ontario (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.50) is the fourth volume in 
the American Lakes Series and maintains 
the excellent qualities of the preceding 
volumes. 

Stanley Vestal’s The Missouri (Far- 
rar and Rinehart. $2.50) is the twenty- 
sixth volume in the popular Rivers of 
America Series. It is packed with infor- 
mation about one of the longest, most 
capricious and socially effective inland 
streams in the world. The Missouri 
divides or washes the boundaries of 
seven States, and four State capitals 
stand upon its banks. Hulbert Footner’s 
Rivers of the Eastern Shore (Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.50) is one of the prize 
nostalgic books of the year. The seven- 
teen watercourses of the Eastern Shore 
are not rivers at all but merely estuaries 
or salt-water arms of the Chesapeake 
Bay. Mr. Footner’s work is largely anec- 
dotal, historical and personal; but he 
has a genius for anecdotes. Harnett 
Kane’s Deep Delta Country (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. $3) deals with the 
two Louisiana parishes in the Cajun 
country at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
The floods and hurricanes, the colorful 
military history of the section, the per- 
ennial pioneering, and the alternately 
amusing and horrifying politics and 
gangsterism that it recounts are certain 
to hold everyone’s interest. 

In the Latin-American field, Gilberto 

reyre’s Brazil: An Interpretation 
(Knopf. $2) is a digest of lectures de- 
livered in the fall of 1944 at Indiana 
University. These lectures contain 
enough intellectual pabulum—histori- 
cal, sociological and philosophical—to 
afford the scholar and the student of 
human nature hours of nourishing rum- 
ination. Ysabel F. Rennie’s The Argen- 
tine Republic (Macmillan. $4) outlines 
the ancient conflict between the French- 
ified capital and the Spanish colonial 
hinterland. The chapters on nineteenth- 
century Argentina are especially rich in 
local incident and color. Victor Wolf- 
gang von Hagen’s South America Called 
Them (Knopf. $3.75) recounts the 
heroic and tenacious lives of Condamine 
and other scientists and explorers who 
aroused all Europe to a new and intense 
interest in the land of the conquiste- 
dores. Joun J. O'Connor 
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WINTER ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


Catholic Booksellers and Publishers 








THE THIRD DAY 

by Arnold Lunn 
In his defense of the Resurrection Mr. 
Lunn takes nothing for granted but gives 
proof of every stage in the argument. 
This is the only single volume that brings 
together all the evidence for and against 
this cardinal dogma of Christianity. 

December $2.75 











SERMON OUTLINES 
by Rev. William R. O’Connor; with an in- 
troduction by Archbishop Spellman. 


Apt sermonettes to help the busy priest. 
Paper $1.25; cloth $2.25 


THE PRACTICE OF THE 
PRESENCE OF GOD 


by Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection; 
translated by Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D., 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland. 
A new translation of a well-known Christian 
classic. $2.25 


HOLINESS FOR ALL 
by Norbert Robichaud, D.D., Archbishop of 
Moncton, New Brunswick. 


A strong appeal to the Catholic laity for the 
sanctification of their lives. 


Paper 75¢; cloth $1.50 


THE HISTORY OF RICHARD 
RAYNAL, SOLITARY 

by Robert Hugh Benson. 

A fictionalized biography of the English 
mystic, Venerable Richard Rolle. $2.25 


HOW TO MEDITATE 

by Rev. Jobn P. Roothaan, twenty-first gen- 

eral of the Society of Jesus, translated from 

the original Latin by Louis J. Publ, S.J. 
$1.25 


THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE 
OF FATHER LOUIS 
LALLEMANT, S.}. 

with an account of bis life by Father 
Pierre Champion, S.]. 


A collection of the maxims and instructions 
of this great French spiritual director. $3.00 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT 
by Rev. Lorenzo Scupoli. 


A collection of the maxims and instructions 
spiritual treatise Combattimento spirituale. 
$2.00 


KYRIE ELEISON 

compiled by Benjamin F. Musser. 

Two hundred litanies gathered from Christian 
literature, with an historico-liturgical intro- 
duction and notes. December $2.50 


MODERN THOMISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 

by R. P. Phillips, D.D., M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy, St. Jobn’s Seminary, Wonersb. 
First American edition. 

“By far the best introduction to Thomist 
philosophy in the English language that has, 
as yet, to our knowledge, appeared.”— 
Blackfriars. 2 vols. December $7.50 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
translated from the critical edition of P. 
Silverio de Santa Teresa by E. Allisom Peers. 
The first American edition of Peers’ excellent 
translation of this great Catholic mystic and 
doctor of the Church. 
3 vols. 


THE ROMAN MARTYROLOGY 
A new translation from the latest Latin edi- 
tion, by Rev. Joseph B. Collins, Pb.D., 
Catholic University, and Rev. Raphael J. 
Collins. December $4.00 


THE DOCTRINE of the FUTURE 
LIFE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J., Professor of 
Sacred Scripture, Heythrop College, England. 

December $3.25 


LORD SHREWSBURY, PUGIN 
and THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 
by Denis Gwynn. 
This book, which incidentally describes the 
whole Catholic revival in England from a 
new angle, is a tribute to the joint efforts of 
these three remarkable Catholic laymen, 
Shrewsbury, Pugin, and Phillips. 
December 


A MYSTIC UNDER ARMS: 
MICHAEL CARLIER, O.C.S.O. 
by Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 

A study of Lt. Michael Carlier, 1891-1917, 
Trappist monk-soldier renowned for heroism 
both in the cloister and on the battlefield, 
by an experienced psychologist and student 
of mysticism. December $1.50 


THE THEOLOGY OF ST. PAUL 
by Ferdinand Prat, S.J., translated by Jobn 
L. Stoddard . 

The second revised and corrected edition of 
this outstanding work by an eminent French 
Jesuit. 2 vols. February 1946 $8.50 


MEDITATION on the PASSION 
compiled from various sources, with an in- 
troduction by Rev. Reginald Welsh, O.P. 
One of the best works in English on the 
Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Meditation on the Passion is noteworthy for 
its tenderness and piety as well as for its 
solid doctrine and practical applications to 
ones’ daily spiritual life. 

February 20, 1946 $3.75 


December $15.00 


$2.75 





PUBLICATIONS 
In Preparation for 1946 


OUR LADY IN OUR LIFE 

by M.-V. Bernadot, O.P. 

Based solidly upon the dogmas of faith, 
this work has been written with tender 
piety and filial devotion. 
PHILOSOPHY OF 

GREECE AND ROME 

by Father Copleston, S.J. 

The first volume of what will be a 
comprehensive and thorough history of 
philosophy. 

GROWTH IN HOLINESS 

by Rev. Frederick W. Faber. 

This work, long out of print, is “full of 
consolation and direction that shows how 
the knowledge leads to a clearer apprecia- 
tion of che spiritual life.”—Seminarian’s 
Reading List. 

THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 

by Father James, O.F.M.Cap. 

An outstanding book on the spiritual life, 
and one full of inspiration for all who are 
trying to live their lives in the spirit of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 
DIFFICULTIES IN 

MENTAL PRAYER 

by Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. First Amer- 
ican edition. 

This is a most helpful book; perhaps the 
best of its kind that has appeared in recent 
years. Fr. Boylan writes simply, carefully, 
prudently, fearlessly, . . . and in solving 
difficulties and correcting mistakes gives a 
great deal of sane, positive advice on mental 
prayer.—Blackfriars. 


THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE 
OF SISTER ELIZABETH 

OF THE TRINITY 

by M. M. Philipon, O.P., translated by 
the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook and 
revised by Alice Alexander. 

“Her spiritual doctrine was the fruit of 
long meditation on the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the writings of St. John of the Cross, 
and of the interior teaching of the Spirit 
of God in long hours of contemplative 
silence.” — From the Preface by Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 

Both the prose and poetry of this great 
peet will be published for the first time in 
one volume. 


PATROLOGY 

by Rev. John Quasten, S.T.D. 

This work, the results of twenty-five years 
of teaching and research, will cover the 
whole field of patrology in two volumes. 
One of the most useful features of this 
work will be its bibliographies, listing all 
of the important literature down to the 
present time. 

HANDBOOK FOR FORTY 
HOURS’ ADORATION 
legislation, ceremonies, and liteny with 
chant, by Dominic J]. Unger, O.F.M.Cap., 
S.T.L., $S.L. 

OUR LIFE IN CHRIST 

by William J. Dobeny, C.S.C., J.U.D. 








—_——) 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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GOD’S WORD AND ITS REALIZATION 


THE CENTRAL BOOK OF ALL THE 
world’s literature again received new 
illumination this year with the appear- 
ance of Msgr. Ronald Knox’s New 
Testament in English (Sheed and Ward. 
$3). This new translation was a distinct 
literary event. Msgr. Knox was bold 
where others hesitated; he cut loose 
from all “dated” phrases and idioms, 
and strove to render the New Testament 
in “timeless English.” His success was 
astonishing. The reserve has been made, 
of course, that the “translation” was 
not a translation but a paraphrase, and 
that the individuality of the New Testa- 
ment writers has been lost in the uni- 
formity of Msgr. Knox’s own style. 
Moreover, older ears missed the familiar 
phrases, and personal tastes loosed de- 
bates on the felicity of particular rendi- 
tions. All this was to be expected. What 
is important is that Msgr. Knox opened 
the way to a new intelligence of the 
Word of God. The very freshness of his 
rendition startles the reader into a new 
awareness of meaning. The sense of Saint 
Paul’s Letters, which readers have often 
vainly striven to reach through the 
Douai, is now newly accessible. Put in 
words of the present day, the Word 
of God is felt as spoken in the present, 
to us, in our language. 

The Church has always considered 


. the reading of the New Testament as a 


Christian duty. Miss Margaret T. Monro 
wants to ensure that, like every Chris- 
tian duty, this one is accomplished with 
joy. Her book, Enjoying the New Testa- 
ment (Longmans, Green. $2.50), serves 
this purpose excellently. The material 
of the New Testament is distributed in 
planned fashion over twenty-one weeks, 
as a reading course. The idea is to put 
the reader at the text of the New Testa- 
ment itself; there, in the pages of which 
He is Himself the Author, the Holy 
Spirit of Christ is to be reached. But to 
help intelligence, and therefore enjoy- 
ment, chatty directions are supplied, 
and interesting information about the 
authors, the leading ideas of the books, 
its place in the Church’s thought, etc. 
Miss Monro’s book is useful in further- 
ing one of the great spiritual movements 
of our day, towards a fuller understand- 
ing of the written Word of God. 

A more scientific, yet still popular 
book that helps in the same direction is 
A Companion to the New Testament, 
by John E. Steinmueller, $.T.D., and 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. (Wagner. 
$3.75). It contains a brief general in- 
troduction to the New Testament writ- 
ings, and then handles each of the books 


from the standpoint of authorship, pur- 
pose and characteristics. The rest of the 
work deals, in general, with the content 
of the books. Given the present desire 
to make fuller use of the New Testa- 
ment in religion courses and in study 
clubs, this Companion is a timely and 
valuable aid. 

The English-speaking world is still 
poor in works on doctrinal subjects. 
The growing interest of the laity in a 
more theological knowledge of their re- 
ligion makes this lack highly regret- 
table. All the more grateful, therefore, 
are we for the few good things we have. 
One of them is the small volume by 
Fr. John V. Matthews, S.J., With the 
Help of Thy Grace (Newman Book- 
shop. $1.50). The form of the book is 
catechetical; its subject is the workings 
of actual grace. It deals with fudamen- 
tals in a simple way and with an under- 
tone of piety that relieves the severity 
of the form. Many have found in it 
light on the Spirit’s operation in the 
souls wherein He dwells. 

Another type of book useful in the 
tcaching of religion is Jesus the Divine 
Teacher (Kenedy. $3), by William H. 
Russell, Ph.D. The book is more, and 
less, than a life of Christ. It covers a 
rather broad field of doctrine, and the 
author is constantly enforcing the prac- 
tical implications of Christian faith in 
Christ. Particularly interesting is the 
last chapter on “How He Taught.” Our 
Lord’s pedagogical principles are inter- 
estingly put in modern terms, and His 
skill in their use is illustrated. 

The Catholic intellect has always 
found its staple diet in the writings of 
Szint Augustine and Saint Thomas. In 
Angustine’s Quest of Wisdom: Life and 
Philosophy of the Bishop of Hippo 
(Bruce. $3), Prof. Vernon J. Bourke, 
Ph.D., has put at the disposal of the 
liberally educated public a readable and 
scholarly study of the thought of the 
great Doctor of the West. Life and 
thought are so entwined in Saint Augus- 
tine that they must be treated together; 





and Prof. Bourke has done this admir- 
ably. Those who are gripped by the 
spectacle of a great mind grappling with 
ultimate problems will want this book. 

By his Thomastic Bibliography (The 
Modern Schoolman, $3), Prof. Bourke 
has also made an invaluable contribu- 
tion to Thomistic scholarship. He has 
brought together accurate references to 
the Thomistic literature of twenty 
years, 1920-1940. The work will stand 
as a necessary instrument for research 
students, 

Prof. Anton C. Pegis has, in another 
way, served the cause of bringing the 
educated Catholic into sure possession 
of an essential part of his intellectual 
tradition. In Basic Writings of Saint 
Thomas, Edited and Annotated, with an 
Introduction (two volumes, Random 
House. $7.50), Prof. Pegis has gath- 
ered representative selections from the 
writings of the Angelic Doctor and 
made them available for study. There 
is, in fact, no substitute for a study of 
the text of Saint Thomas; but the stu- 
dent needs guidance, lest he lose him- 
self. The initial guidance is provided in 
the Introductory Essay, which gives a 
sketch of Saint Thomas’ life, work and 
achievements, against the background 
of his times and the problems they pre- 
sented to Christian thought. The spe- 
cialists may disagree with Prof. Pegis 
over his selection of characteristic texts; 
but it remains true that the reader will 
meet in the book, as its author prom- 
ises, “Saint Thomas’ most characteristic 
ideas as well as his most fundamental 
principles.” 

No great knowledge of the modern 
scene is needed to convince the intelli- 
gent observer that today’s most disas- 
trous confusions and obscurities are in 
the realm of philosophic thought. Rea- 
son must be “right,” if life is to be 
ordered—this truism is demonstrably 
true from the sheer fact of the world 
as it is. Hence the need for good philo- 
sophic writing that will impress upon 
an ever widening circle the healing 
value of the philosophia perennis—that 
ordered synthesis of tested truth. Dr. 
K. F. Reinhardt’s work, A Realistic 
Philosophy (Bruce. $2.75), helps fill 
this need. It moves from the realm of 
being to the realm of action. A long 
first chapter develops the traditional 
metaphysic of reality. Thereupon fol- 
lows a treatment of the science of hu- 
man conduct, ethics; and finally ethical 
principles are applied to the problems of 
politics, sociology and economics. At 
the end, the reader is reminded that 
philosophy is only a partial wisdom, 
needing completion from faith. 
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For the Priest at Christmas 


THEOLOGICAL 


bealeias 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Published by the Theological Faculties 
of the Society of Jesus in the United States 











THEOLOGICAL StuDIEs aims to present the results of research 
work, done by Jesuits and other scholars, in the Catholic re- 
ligious tradition, covering historical and speculative theology, 
moral theology, biblical science, patristic thought, etc.; and 
secondly to survey contemporary religious thought — both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 
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Biographical writing still runs ahead 
of good doctrinal works. But Fr. F. L. 
Filas, S.J., has well combined both type; 
in The Man Nearest to Christ (Bruce. 
$2.50). The facts of Saint Joseph’s life 
are briefly told; but a longer task is the 
separation of fact and fancy in the nv- 
merous legends that are told of him. 
Fr. Filas examines the legends carefully 
and reverently. But the highest value of 
his book is in the way it traces the life 
of Saint Joseph as lived in the thought 
and piety of the Church. In the designs 
of Providence, Saint Joseph lived for 
centuries in obscurity; only in our own 
day has he emerged in the full splendor 
of his protectorate over the Universal 
Church. Fr. Filas well shows the rea- 
sons both for his obscurity and his re- 
cent glorification. The book answers all 
the questions one might ask about Saint 
Joseph; and its every page will nourish 
devotion toward the man who stood 
uniquely near to Christ and who must 
therefore be uniquely dear to every 
Christian. 

Saint Francis of Assisi has tempted 
the pen of many biographers. So close 
to God and so close to men, his fascina- 
tion is endless. In Mirror of Christ; 
Francis of Assisi (St. Anthony Guild. 
$2.50), Fr. Isidore O’Brien has brought 
his practised gifts to bear on this in- 
exhaustible subject. The result is a sym- 
pathetic portrait, done with insight. The 
theme—the Poor Man of Assisi as the 
reflection of the God-Man—is well sus- 
tained. 

Theodore Maynard’s readable biogra- 
phy of Mother Francesca Cabrini comes 
as a vivid present-day reminder that 
even urban civilization—the kind of 
which New York City is the type—can 
be the soil from which high sanctity 
may spring. Too Small a World (Bruce. 
$2.50) is a good title; there was a fire 
in the heart of this Saint that felt con- 
stricted in earthly confines, and needed 
the spaciousness of eternity. Mr. May- 
nard tells the story with his wonted 
verve. It will have to be told again— 
this book itself will stimulate the re- 
telling, perhaps from the standpoint of 
Mother Cabrini’s interior life. But in 
this book the author has really captured 
a character of great winsomeness, whose 
sanctity was towering and who was 
recognizably American, for all her evi- 
dent Italian traits. 

Originality, wit, freshness, and not 4 
little wisdom are to be found in the 
book of twenty essays by an Irish Jesuit, 
Aloysius Roche, $.J., Between Ourselves 
(Longmans, Green. $2). A wide variety 
of topics is covered. There is something 
for all. 
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Anybody who has been at Lourdes 
will have dear memories evoked by Don 
Sharkey’s account of that vestibule to 
the supernatural order. After Berna- 
dette (Bruce. $2) relates the train of 
human and Divine events which brought 
Bernadette and eventually the world to 
the grotto by the Gave. The place, the 
marvelous cures, and above all the inner 
peace that is always Lourdes’ gift are 
written of in winning fashion. 

The Church well knows that her own 
sheer possession of the truth of Christ 
and a social doctrine embodying its im- 
plications will not of itself save the 
world. She looks to her children to de- 
velop and perfect the techniques where- 
by Christian ideas may be effectively in- 
troduced into public life. In this latter 
work Fr. Felix Morlion, O.P., has been 
a leader. He organized the enterprise 
which led to the establishment of the 
International Center of Information 
Pro Deo. Its essential purpose is to form 
public opinion to the habit of Christian 
judgment on the events and movements 
of the day. Fr. Morlion’s book, The 
Apostolate of Public Opinion (Mon- 
treal: Fides, paper $1.25, cloth $2.50) 
describes in vivid detail the Pro Deo 
techniques and their workings. The book 
should be studied by as many as possible. 
It will be highly useful for all those 
who have understood the determination 
of the Church to have her saving influ- 
ence penetrate into every corner of the 
world’s activity. 

The centenary of Newman’s conver- 
sion has reawakened interest in the life 
and thought of the great opponent of 
nineteenth-century liberalism, who was 
at the same time an outstanding cham- 
pion of the mind’s true freedom. But 
Newman’s thought, especially his theo- 
logical thought, is not always easy to 
grasp. Fr. Edmond D. Benard, there- 
fore, has done a great service by his use- 
ful book, A Preface to Newman’s The- 
ology (Herder. $2.25). Its purpose is 
to formulate a set of principles that one 
must have in mind when reading New- 
man’s theological writings and passing 
judgment on them. The book is heartily 
recommended to all students of New- 
man. 

Pope Pius XII has spoken again and 
again of the longing of the peoples of 
the world for unity and fraternity and 
the end of all divisive strife. In his 
latest book, World Christianity (Bruce. 
$1), Fr. John J. Considine, M.M., terse- 
ly and effectively develops the thesis 
that the unity of the world is Chris- 
tianity. At the heart of the Gospel is a 
veritable obsession with the fact that all 


men are one, in nature and in Christ. 


And in the Gospel is the power that can 
put them in possession of their birth- 
right. 

One excellent educative means where- 
by the Catholicism of the Church may 
be impressed upon her children is the 
study of the liturgy, especially its East- 
ern forms. Donald Attwater has pub- 
lished an excellent manual to further 
this purpose: Eastern Catholic Worship 
(Devin-Adair. $2.50). He has collected 
in one volume translations of all the 
Eastern Masses as they are celebrated at 
the present time in Catholic churches. 
His aim was to encourage further inter- 
est in and understanding of the life and 
worship of our Oriental brethren, to 
provide a handy source of reference for 
those already interested, and to enable 
readers to widen and deepen their own 
spiritual life and ideas by a study of 
liturgical worship different from their 
own. 

Once in the Gospel a set of men was 
chided for standing and looking up in 
the air; they were reminded that the 
earth is the theatre of a Divine action 
and that it is upon the earth that 
Christ’s Kingdom is coming. Faith has 
its eyes, said Saint Augustine; and they 
must be keen to see, not only the world 
of the supernatural but also the world 
of human history. This latter world calls 
for constant judgment, in the interests 
of its own guidance. Francis E. Mc- 
Mahon’s book, A Catholic Looks at the 
World (Vanguard. $2.75), has a title 
that expresses a good Catholic attitude 
and endeavor. The book needs a longer 
review than can be given it here. It is 
challenging, and at times evokes coun- 
ter-challenge. But it should be read, for 
the sake of its stimulation and the large 
measure of insight that it gives into 
what goes on in the world. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive 
books of the year is Maisie Ward’s The 
Splendor of the Rosary. (Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50). The Rosary has been 
called “the prayer of distraction”; for 
distraction is quite inherent in its recita- 
tion, by reason of the blessed monotony 
of its repeated Hail Marys. Distraction 
can hardly be eliminated, but it can be 
reduced, by storing mind and imagina- 
tion with the thoughts and pictures 
which the Mysteries of the Rosary 
evoke. No one could linger through 
Maisie Ward’s book without gaining this 
manner of spiritual enrichment. 

JoHN CourTNEY Murray, S.J. 





The illustrations in this book sup- 
plement were drawn especially 
for America by the well known 
illustrator, Victor Dowling. 





Gor The 
Eu-Sernuice 


Man 


Just Published! 


THE 
PEACEMAKER 
By 
John Mathias Haffert 
So on an oe a 
Benedict XV Speaks 


We cannot forget war. But we 
can try to understand it. That is 
why, speaking of the man in this 
book at the end of World War I, 
Pope Benedict XV said: “It was 
evidently the provident and wise 
counsel of God to reserve this 
cause until now, that a perfect 
example of Christian patriotism 
might shine in the darkness. . . .” 

In war, Nuno Alvarez Pereira 
had clung to a simple faith in the 
Blessed Virgin. And he came out 
of war with an even deeper faith 
in Her. And there he had the 
secret. And he was at peace. 





In 1917, in the famous appari- 
tions at Fatima, in Portugal, 
where Nuno had fought his bat- 
tles, Nuno’s Lady appeared to 
three shepherd children, predicted 
World War II if the world were 
not consecrated to Her Heart, and 
promised the conversion of Russia 
and peace if we would turn to 
Her. 


No exposition could do this 
message justice. Only Nuno’s life, 
with all the reference notes of his 
failures and successes, can do it 
justice. And this book is a record 
of that life. 





WE MADE PRODIGIOUS 
EFFORTS SO THAT YOU 
MIGHT GIVE HIM THIS 
BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 
IF YOUR FAVORITE 
STORE DOESN’T HAVE 
IT YET, 


SEND $2.50 TO: 
THE SCAPULAR PRESS 


338 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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“Chatty, warm and informative, it describes with 

feeling the bravery of American soldiers under fire 

and the essential spirituality of many of them.” 
—James O. Supple, Chicago Sun. 


NO GREATER LOVE 


THE STORY OF OUR SOLDIERS 
by 
FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 


ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK 


“He describes what he saw and heard, and what he 
detected in the minds and emotions of soldiers and 
civilians. A book that varies from the usual report 
on the war, and one that will increase the pride of 
the people of his province in their spiritual leader.” 
— Brig. General Donald Armstrong — Book-of-the- 
Month Club. $2.00. 


* 


A Brilliant Novel of Italy in the 
Sixth Century, A.D. 


THE 
UNSPEAKABLES 
by 


LAVERNE GAY 


Rome in the days of Pope Gregory the Great and 
St. Columban; Pavia, capital of the kingdom of the 
Lombards—‘“the unspeakables”; and the Byzantine 
splendor of Ravenna are the backgrounds for this 
notable novel. $3.00. 


+ 


New Printing Now Ready 


NOW WITH THE 
MORNING STAR 
by 


THOMAS KERNAN 


Again in print is this moving and beautiful novel of 
triumphant faith under Nazi despotism. A Catholic 
Book Club Selection. $2.50. 


your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York 
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Ask Your Bookseller! 
THREE SAINTS 


for the 


INCREDULOUS 


By Rosert E. Hotianp, S.J. 
author of 


The Song of Tekakwitha 


with pictures drawn by 
LeRoy H. APPLETON 


This Little Book on a 


Big Subject will fortify 
your Faith 








SIXTY CENTS 








FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Gs NEW YORK 58,~N. ¥. 
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BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Published eight times a year 
Rates, appraises, or reviews 
100 to 150 current books in each issue. 
Indispensable to all who buy or read books 
$3.00 a year 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP 
22 WEST MONROE STREET - CHICAGO 3, ILL. 














THE IDLEWILD PRESS 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


announces the publication of 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS of FENELON 


translated from the Paris edition of 1848 by 


MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN 


a 


With a foreword by 
CHARLES F. WHISTON 


Pocket size bound in cloth, 122 pages 
= $1.50 = 
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(Catholic (hildren’s Book (lub 


A SERVICE OF THE AMERICA PRESS 





Purpose: (1) To give highly 
skilled, responsible help to Catholic 
parents and teachers in a difficult 
problem. (2) To provide the grow- 
ing child with books—selected by 
Catholic experts—that will interest, 
entertain, inform, stimulate mental 
growth, build good taste, inculcate 
fine ideals. (3) To offer a whole- 
some corrective for over-interest in 
radio, film, and comic-strip narra- 
tive by introducing the child to the 
world of ideas and creating an early 
love of reading. 


For WHom: This service is intended 

for 3 groups of children. 

Group A: Boys and Girls, ages 9 
to 11. 

Group B: Boys, ages 12 to 16. 

Group C: Girls, ages 12 to 16. 


Servicinc: Each group receives 12 
books a year, one each month. 


Wwe Serection: Choice is made 
from the books of all publishers. 
Selections are varied and include fic- 
tion, biography, travel, history, 
science, etc., always on the child’s 
interest level. 


Savinc: For only $1.65 a month, 
payable after acceptance of the 
book, your child receives 12 books, 
usually retailing at $2 or $2.50 
each. Each book is sent on approval, 
may be returned within 5 days for 
any reason, and a substitute asked 
for. 


Ownensuip: The CCBC is wholly 
owned and operated by The America 
Press, and has no connection with 
similar organizations. 


Immepiate: Subscriptions to the 
CCBC are accepted immediately. 
A Membership Certificate, bearing 
your name as donor, is sent to the 
child immediately. The child will 
receive the first book (January selec- 
tion) at Christmas. 





—if you happen to be a father, mother, uncle, 
aunt, grandparent or godparent; if you know and 


love many children, or one child— 


you have a question: 


“What can I give a child 
for Christmas?” 


—and because the America Press has inaugu- 
rated this service at this particular time, thus giving 
you an opportunity to make a beautiful Christmas 


gift to any young person you know— 


you have the answer: 


“A membership in the 


Catholic Children’s Book Club” 


Fill in the coupon below. Send it to the 
America Press, and your child will receive his Mem- 
bership Certificate and first book at Christmas. 


SBSSSRESSSESSRSSSRE SEES 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 

America Press, 

70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Enter this child, whose age is , as 2 CCBC member. Send him [J him [J her 
the monthly selection for 12 months and the Membership Certificate bearing my name as 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
By Charles F. Harrold. An expository and 
critical study of Newman’s mind, thought and 
art. “Scholarly, temperate. . . . The breadth of 
Harrold’s survey is impressive.” — New York 
Times Book Review. Frontispiece. 472 pages. 


PILLARS OF THE CHURCH 
By Theodore Maynard. Twelve representative 
figures from St. Benedict of Nursia to Mother 
Cabrini who have played important roles in the 
life of the Church. 308 pages. - $3.00 


THE HEART OF MAN 
By Gerald Vann, O.P. Deals with the deepest 
problems of the human heart and its happiness. 
“In my opinion, the Catholic book of the year 
. .. a study on morality beautifully written and 
reasoned.” — Chicago Sun. 182 pages. $2.00 


WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER 
(new printing) 

ADVENTURES IN GRACE 
By Raissa Maritain. Sensitive and poetically 


written memoirs of Madame Jacques Maritain. 
Illus. Each volume $2.75 


MITRI—OR THE STORY OF 
PRINCE DEMETRIUS AUGUSTINE 


GALLITZIN 


By Daniel Sargent. Biography of a Russian 
nobleman, who spent forty-five years as a mis- 
sionary priest in the frontier settlements of 
Western Pennsylvania. “Movingly human.” 
— Books on Trial. Illus. 327 pages. $3.50 


FATHER THEOBALD MATHEW 
By Patrick Rogers. Story of the great Irish 
crusader against intemperance. “This biography, 
so judicious and sober, happens to have a re- 
markable man for its topic and it does well by 
him.”—Francis Hackett in New York Times. 


166 pages. $2.50 


SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF OUR TIMES 
By Don Luigi Sturzo. Deals with the difficulties 
of spiritual life in reference to the sociological 
circumstances of our present world. 182 pages. 


$2.00 
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Recommended for Christmas 


a2 


LONGMANS -35 {& 


«at 
Lee 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A CATHEDRAL 
By Robert Gordon Anderson. “Gorgeous prose. 
. . » Highly eloquent, highly dramatic. ...A 
succinct account of the intellectual history of 
Europe from 52 B.C. through the Middle Ages.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. Front. 496 pages. $4.0 


WITH A MERRY HEART 
Compiled by Paul J. Phelan. A treasury of 
humor by Catholic writers, English and Ameri- 
can. Illus. 353 pages. $3.25 


NEVER NO MORE (new printing) 


NO MORE THAN HUMAN 


By Maura Laverty. Two novels full of pathos 
and humor by a young Irish writer. Each $20 


SORROW BUILT A BRIDGE 
By Katherine Burton. Heroic life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s daughter and the work she 
founded. “Among the genuinely dramatic per- 
sonal chronicles of our times.”— New York 
Times. 14th printing. $2.50 


AN IRISH JOURNEY 


By Sean O’Faolain. Describes the scenery, 
examines the mind, and explores the heart of 
men and women from the Liffey to the Lee. 

Illus. by Paul Henry. 238 pages. $3.50 


For Younger Readers 
LARGER THAN THE SKY—A STORY OF 


JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS 
By Covelle Newcomb. The story of the emigrant 
boy who became a great citizen and a Prince of 
the Church. Jilus. by Addison Burbank. 
Ages 12-16. 216 pages. $2.50 


THE SUMMER JERRY NEVER SAW 
By Neil Boyton, S.J. Adventures of Jerry, a 
member of the Silver Fox Patrol of American 
Catholic Boy Scouts. Decorations by Robb 
Beebe. Ages 9-14. 186 pages. $2.00 


GOLD OF GLANAREE 
By Maura Laverty. “The love of living things 
and the outdoor world, of poetry and song, 
permeate this friendly story.”— Horn Book. 
Illus. by Betty Morgan Bowen. Ages 812. 
192 pages. $2.50 
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